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THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The Monroe Doctrine should not be consid- 
ered from any purely academic standpoint, but 
as a broad, general principle of living policy. 
It is to be justified not by precedent merely, 
but by the needs of the nation and the true 
interests of Western civilization. It, of course, 
adds strength to our position at this moment 
to show that the action of the national authori- 
ties is warranted by the actions of their prede- 
cessors on like occasions in time past, and that 
the line of policy we are now pursuing is that 
which has been pursued by all our statesmen of 
note since the republic grew sufficiently power- 
ful to make what it said of weight in foreign 
affairs. But even if in time past we had been 
as blind to the national honor and welfare as 
are the men who at the present day champion 
the anti-American side of the Venezuela ques- 
tion, it would now be necessary for statesmen 
who were both far-sighted and patriotic to 
enunciate the principles for which the Monroe 
Doctrine stands. In other words, if the Mon- 
roe Doctrine did not already exist it would be 
necessary forthwith to create it. 

Let us first of all clear the question at issue 
by brushing away one or two false objections. 
Lord Salisbury at first put in emphatic words 
his refusal in any way to recognize the Monroe 


Doctrine as part of the law of nations or as 
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binding upon Great Britain. Most British 
statesmen and publicists followed his lead; but 
recently a goodly number have shown an ineli- 
nation to acquiesce in the views of Lord Salis- 
bury’s colleague, Mr. Chamberlain, who 
announces, with bland indifference to the 
expressed opinion of his nominal chief, that 
England does recognize the existence of the 
Monroe Doctrine and never thought of ignoring 
it. Lord Salisbury himself has recently shown 
symptoms of changing ground and taking this 
position; while Mr. Balfour has gone still farther 
in the right direction, and the Liberal leaders 
farther still. it is not very important to us 
how far Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain 
may diverge in their views, although, of course, 
in the interests of the English-speaking peoples 
and of peace between England and the United 
States, we trust that Mr. Chamberlain's posi- 
tion will be sustained by Great Britain. But 


the attitude of our own people is important, 


and it would be amusing, were it not unpleas- 
ant, to see that many Americans, whose Amer- 
icanism is of the timid and flabby type, have 
been inclined eagerly to agree with Lord Salis- 
bury. A very able member of the New York 
bar remarked the other day that he had not yet 
met the lawyer who agreed with Secretary 
Olney as to the legal interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. This remark was chiefly 
interesting as showing the lawyer’s own limita- 
tions. It would not have been made if he had 
met the Justices of the Supreme Court, for 
instance; but even on the unfounded supposi- 
tion that his remark was well grounded, it 
would have had little more significance than if 
he had said that he had not yet met a dentist 
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who agreed with Mr. Olney. The Monroe 
Doctrine is not a question of law at all. It is 
a question of policy. It is a question to be 
considered not only by statesmen, but by all 
good citizens. Lawyers, as lawyers, have abso- 
lutely nothing whatever to say about it. To 
argue that it cannot be recognized as a prin- 
ciple of international law, is a mere waste of 
breath. Nobody cares whether it is or is not 
so recognized, any more than any one cares 
whether the Declaration of Independence and 


Washington’s farewell address are so recog- 


nized. 

The Monroe Doctrine may be briefly defined 
as forbidding European encroachment on 
American soil. It is not desirable to define it 
so rigidly as to prevent our taking into account 
the varying degrees of national interest in 
varying cases. The United States has not the 
slightest wish to establish a universal protecto- 
rate over other American states, or to become 
responsible for their misdeeds. If one of them 
becomes involved in an ordinary quarrel with 
a European power, such quarrel must be set- 
tled between them by any one of the usual 
methods. But no European state is to be 
allowed to aggrandize itself on American soil 
at the expense of any American state. Further- 
more, no transfer of an American colony from 
one European state to another is to be permit- 
ted, if, in the judgment of the United States, 
such transfer would be hostile to its own 
interests. 

John Quincy Adams, who, during the presi- 
dency of Monroe, first clearly enunciated the 
doctrine which bears his chief's name, asserted 
it as against both Spain and Russia. In the 
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clearest and most emphatic terms he stated 
that the United States could not acquiesce in the 
acquisition of new territory within the limits 
of any independent American state, whether in 
the northern or southern hemisphere, by any 
European power. He took this position against 
Russia when Russia threatened to take posses- 
sion of what is now Oregon. He took this 
position as against Spain when, backed by other 
powers of Continental Europe, she threatened 
to reconquer certain of the Spanish-American 
states. 

This is precisely and exactly the position the 
United States has now taken in reference to 
England and Venezuela. It is idle to contend 
that there is any serious difference in the appli- 
cation of the doctrine to the two sets of ques- 
tions. An American may, of course, announce 
his opposition to the Monroe Doctrine, although 
by so doing he forfeits all title to far-seeing and 
patriotic devotion to the interests of his coun- 
try. But he cannot argue that the Monroe 
Doctrine does not apply to the present case, 
unless he argues that the Monroe Doctrine has 
no existence whatsoever. In fact, such argu- 
ments are, on their face, so absurd that they 
need no refutation, and can be relegated where 
they belong—to the realm of the hair-splitting 
schoolmen. They have no concern either for 
practical. politicians or for historians with true 
historic insight. 

We have asserted the principles which 


underlie the Monroe Doctrine, not only against 


Russia and Spain, but also against France, on 
at least two different occasions. The last and 
most important was when the French conquered 
Mexico and made it into an empire. It is not 
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necessary to recall to any one the action of our 
government in the matter as soon as the Civil 
War came to an end. Suffice it to say that 
under threat of our interposition, the French 
promptly abandoned Maximilian, and the 
latter's empire fell. Long before this, how- 
ever, and a score of years before the Doctrine 
was christened by the name of Monroe, even 
the timid statesmen of the Jeffersonian era 
embodied its principle in their protest against 
the acquisition of Louisiana, by France, from 
Spain. Spain at that time held all of what is 
now the Great West. France wished to 
acquire it. Our statesmen at once announced 
that they would regard as hostile to America 
the transfer of the territory in question from a 
weak to a strong European power. Under the 
American pressure the matter was finally 
settled by the sale of the territory in question 
to the United States. The principle which 
our statesmen then announced was in kind pre- 
cisely the same as that upon which we should 
now act if Germany sought to acquire Cuba 
from Spain, or St. Thomas from the Danes. 


In either of these events it is hardly conceiv- 
able that the United States would hesitate to 
interfere, if necessary by force of arms; and 


in so doing the national authorities would 
undoubtedly be supported by the immense 
majority of the American people, and, indeed, 
by all save the men of abnormal timidity or 
abnormal political shortsightedness. 

Historically, therefore, the position of our 
representatives in the Venezuelan question is 
completely justified. It cannot be attacked on 
academic grounds. The propriety of their 
position is even more easily defensible. 
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Primarily, our action is based on national 
self-interest. In other words, it is patriotic. 
A certain limited unmber of persons are fond 
of decrying patriotism as a selfish virtue, and 
strive with all their feeble might to inculcate 
in its place a kind of milk-and-water cosmopoli- 
tanism. These good people are never men of 
robust character or of imposing personality, 
and the plea itself is not worth considering. 
Some reformers may urge that in the ages’ dis- 
tant future patriotism, like the habit of monog- 
amous marriage, will become a needless and 
obsolete virtue ; but just at present the man 
who loves other countries as much as he does 
his own is quite as noxious a member of society 
as the man who loves other women as much as he 
loves his wife. Love of country is an elemental 
virtue, like love of home, or like honesty or 
courage. No country will accomplish very 
much for the world at large unless it elevates 
itself. The useful member of a community is 
the man who first and foremost attends to his 
own rights and his own duties, and who there- 
by becomes better fitted to do his share in the 
common duties of all. The useful member of 
the brotherhood of nations is that nation which 
is most thoroughly saturated with the national 
idea, and which realizes most fully its rights as 
a nation and its duties to its own citizens. 
This is in no way incompatible with a scrupu- 
lous regard for the rights of other nations, or a 
desire to remedy the wrongs of suffering 
peoples. 

The United States ought not to permit any 
great military powers, which have no foothold 
on this continent, to establish such foothold ; 
nor should they permit any aggrandizement of 
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those who already have possessions on the con- 
tinent. We do not wish to bring ourselves to 
a position where we shall have to emulate the 
European system of enormous armies. Every 
true patriot, every man of statesmanlike habit, 
should look forward to the day when not a sin- 
gle European power will hold a foot of Ameri- 
can soil. At present it is not necessary to take 
the position that no European power shall hold 
American territory ; but it certainly will become 
necessary, if the timid and selfish “ peace at 
any price’ men have their way, and if the 
United States fails to check at the outset 
European aggrandizement on this continent. 
Primarily, therefore, it is to the interest of 
the citizens of the United States to prevent the 
further colonial growth of European powers in 
the western hemisphere. But this is also to 
the interest of all the people of the western 
hemisphere. At best, the inhabitants of a 
colony are in a cramped and unnatural state. 
At the worst, the establishment of a colony 
prevents any healthy popular growth. Some 
time in the dim future it may be that all the 
English speaking peoples will be able to unite 
in some kind of confederacy. However desir- 
able this would be, it is, under existing condi- 
tions, only adream, At present the only hope 
for a colony that wishes to attain full moral 
and mental growth, is to become an independ- 
ent state, or part of an independent state. No 
English colony now stands on a footing of 
genuine equality with the parent state. As long 
as the Canadian remains a colonist, he remains 
in a position which is distinctly inferior to that 
of his cousins, both in England and in the 
United States. The Englishman at bottom 
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looks down on the Canadian, as he does on any- 
one who admits his inferiority ; and quite prop- 
erly, too. The American, on the other hand, 
with equal propriety, regards the Canadian with 
the good-natured condescension always felt by 
the freeman for the man who is not free. A 
funny instance of the English attitude toward 
Canada was shown after Lord Dunraven’s 
inglorious fiasco last September, when the 
Canadian yachtsman, Rose, challenged for the 
America cup. The English journals repudi- 
ated him on the express ground that a Canadian 
was not an Englishman and not entitled to the 
privileges of an Englishman. In their com- 
ments, many of them showed a dislike for 
Americans which almost rose to hatred. The 
feeling they displayed for the Canadians was 
not one of dislike. It was one of contempt. 
Under the best of circumstances, therefore, 
a colony is ina false position. But if the 
colony is in a region where the colonizing race 
has to do its work by means of other inferior 
races the condition is much worse. From the 
standpoint of the race little or nothing has 
been gained by the English conquest and colon- 
ization of Jamaica. Jamaica has merely been 
turned into a negro island, with a future, 
seemingly, much like that of San Domingo. 
British Guiana, however well administered, is 
nothing but a colony where a few hundred or 
few thousand white men hold the superior posi- 
tions, while the bulk of the population is com- 
posed of Indians, Negroes, and Asiatics, 
Looked at through the vista of the centuries. 
sucha colony contains less promise of true 
growth than does a State like Venezuela or 
Ecuador. The history of most of the South 
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American republics has been both mean and 
bloody; but there is at least a chance that they 
may develop, after infinite tribulations and 
suffering, into a civilization quite as high and 
stable as that of such a European power as 
Portugal. But there is no such chance for any 
tropical American colony owned by a Northern 
European race. It is distinctly in the interest 
of civilization that the present States in the 
two Americas should develop along their own 
lines, and however desirable it is that many of 
them should receive European immigration, it 
is highly undesirable that any of them should 
be under European control. 


So much for the general principles, and the 
justification, historically and morally, of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Now take the specific case 


at issue. Great Britain has a boundary dis- 
pute with Venezuela. She claims as her own 
a territory which Venezuela asserts to be hers; 
a territory which in point of size very nearly 
equals the kingdom of Italy. Our govern- 
ment, of course, cannot, if it wishes to remain 
true to the traditions of the Monroe Doctrine 
submit to the acquisition by England of such 
an enormous tract of territory, and it must 
therefore find out whether the English claims 
are or are not well founded. It would, of 
course, be preposterous to lay down the rule 
that no European power should seize American 
territory which was not its own, and yet to 
permit the power itself to decide the question 
of the ownership of such territory. Great 
Britain refused to settle the question either by 
amicable agreement with Venezuela or by 
arbitration. All that remained for the United 
States, was to do what it actually did; that is, 
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to try to find out the facts for itself, by its own 
commission. If the facts show England to be 
in the right, well and good. If they show 
England to be in the wrong, we most certainly 
ought not to permit her to profit at Venezuela’s 
expense, by her own wrongdoing. 

We are doing exactly what England would 
very properly do in a like case. Recently, 
when the German Emperor started to interfere 
in the Transvaal, England promptly declared 
her own “ Monroe Doctrine” for South Africa. 
We do not propose to see English filibusters 
try at the expense of Venezuela the same policy 
which recently came to such an ignominious 
end in the Transvaal, in a piece of weak, 
would-be buccaneering, which, it is perhaps 
not unfair to say was fittingly commemiorated 
in the verse of the new poet-laureate. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
good done in this country by the vigorous 
course already taken by the national executive 
and legislature in this matter. The lesson 
taught Lord Salisbury is one which will not 
soon be forgotten by English statesmen. His 


position is false, and is recognized as false by 
the best English statesmen and publicists. If 


he does not consent to arrange the matter with 
Venezuela, it will have to be arranged in some 
way by arbitration. In either case, the United 
States.gains its point. The only possible danger 
of war comes from the action of the selfish and 
timid men on this side of the water, who clam- 
orously strive to misrepresent American, and to 
mislead English, public opinion. If they suc- 
ceed in persuading Lord Salisbury that the 
American people will back down if he presses 
them, they will do the greatest damage possible 
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to both countries, for they will render war, at 
some time in the future, almost inevitable. 

Such a war we would deplore; but it must 
be distinctly understood that we would deplore 
it very much more for England’s sake than for 
our own; for whatever might be the initial 
fortunes of the struggle, or the temporary 
damage and loss to the United States, the mere 
fact that Canada would inevitably be rent from 
England in the end would make the outcome 
an English disaster. 

We do not in any way seek to become 
the sponsor of the South American States. 
England has the same right to protect her 
own subjects, or even in exceptional cases to 
interfere to stop outrages in South America, 
that we have to interfere in Armenia—and 
it is to be regretted that our representatives 
do not see their way clear to interfere for 
Armenia. But England should not acquire 
territory at the expense of Venezuela any more 
than we should acquire it at the expense of 


Turkey. 


The mention of Armenia brings up a pecu- 
liarly hypocritical plea which has been advanced 
against us in this controversy. It has been 


solemnly alleged that our action in Venezuela 
has hampered England in the East and has 
prevented her interfering on behalf of Armenia. 
We do not wish to indulge in recriminations, but 
when such a plea is advanced, the truth, how- 
ever unpleasant, must be told. The great 
crime of this century against civilization has 
been the upholding of the Turk by certain 
Christian powers. To England’s attitude in 
the Crimean War, and after the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877, the present Armenian horror is 
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primarily due. Moreover, for six months be- 
fore the Venezuelan question arose England 
had looked on motionless while the Turks per- 
petrated on their wretched subjects wrongs 
that would blast the memory of Attila. 

We do not wish to be misunderstood. We 
have no feeling against England. On the con- 
trary, we regard her as being well in advance 
of the great powers of Continental Europe, and 
we have more sympathy with her. In general, 
her success tells for the success of civilization, 
and we wish her well. But where her interests 
enlist her against the progress of civilization and 
in favor of the oppression of other nationalities 
who are struggling upward, our sympathies are 
immediately forfeited. 

lam glad to say what I have to say in this 
matter in THe Bacne Lor or Arts, because it 
is a matter of serious concern to every college 
man, and, indeed, to every man who believes in 
the good effects of a liberal education, to see the 
false views which seem to obtain among so many 


of the leaders of educated thought, not only 


upon the Monroe Doctrine, but upon every 
question which involves the existence of a feel- 
ing of robust Americanism. Every educated 
man who puts himself outof touch with the cur- 
rent of American thought, and who on con- 
spicuous occasions assumes an attitude hostile 
to the.interest of America, is doing what he can 
to weaken the influence of educated men in 
American life. The crude, ill-conditioned jeal- 
ousy of education, which is so often and so 
lamentably shown by large bodies of our people, 
is immensely stimulated by the action of those 
prominent educated men in whom education 
seems to have destroyed the strong, virile vir- 
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tues, and especially the spirit of Americanism. 

No nation can achieve real greatness 
if its people are not both essentially 
moral and essentially manly; both sets 
of qualities are necessary. It is an admirable 
thing to possess refinement and cultivation, but 
the price is too dear if they must be paid for at 
the cost of the rugged fighting qualities which 
make a man able to do a man’s work in the 
world, and which make his heart beat with that 
kind of love of country which is shown not only 
in readiness to try’to make her civic life better, 
but also to stand up manfully for her when her 
honor and influence are at stake in a dispute 
with a foreign power. A heavy responsibility 
rests on the educated man. It is a double dis- 
credit to him to go wrong, whether his shortcom- 
ings take the form of shirking his every-day civic 
duties, or of abandonment of the nation’s rights 
in aforeign quarrel. He must no more be misled 
by the sneers of those who always write 
“ patriotism ” between inverted commas than 
by the coarser, but equally dangerous ridicule of 
the politicians who jeer at “ reform.” It is as 
unmanly to be taunted by one set of critics into 
cowardice as it is to be taunted by the other set 
into dishonesty. 

There are many upright and honorable men 
who take the wrong side, that is, the anti- 
American side, of the Monroe Doctrine because 
they are too short-sighted or too unimaginative 
to realize the hurt to the nation that would be 
caused by the adoption of their views. There 
are other men who take the wrong view simply 
because they have not thought much of the mat- 


ter, or are in unfortunate surroundings, by 
which they have been influenced to their own 
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moral hurt. There are yet other men in whom 
the mainspring of the opposition to that branch 
of American policy known as the Monroe Doc- 
trine is sheer timidity. This is sometimes the 
ordinary timidity of wealth. Sometimes, how- 
ever, it is peculiarly developed among educated 
men whose education has tended to make them 
over-cultivated and over-sensitive to foreign 
opinion. They are generally men who under- 
value the great fighting qualities, without which 
no nation can ever rise to the first rank. 

The timidity of wealth is proverbial, and it 
was well illustrated by the attitude taken by too 
many people of means at the time of the Ven- 
ezuela trouble. Many of them, including bank- 
ers, merchants, and railway magnates, criticised 
the action of the President and the Senate, on 
the ground that it had caused business disturb- 
ance. Such a position is essentially ignoble. 
When a question of national honor or of national 
right or wrong is at stake, no question of finan- 
cial interest should be considered for a moment. 
Those wealthy men who wish the abandonment 
of the Monroe Doctrine because its assertion 
may damage their business, bring discredit to 
themselves, and, so far as they are able, dis- 
credit to the nation of which they are a part. 

THe BacHE.or OF Arts is the right medium 
through which to reach the men of education 
who forget that education should intensify 
patriotism, and that patriotism must not only be 
shown by striving to do good to the country from 
within, but by readiness to uphold its interests 
and honor, at any cost, when menaced from 


without. Educated men owe to the community 
the serious performance of this duty. We 
need not concern ourselves with the emigré 
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educated man, the American who deliberately 
takes up his permanent abode abroad, whether 
in London or Paris; he is usually a man of 
weak character, unfitted to do good work either 
abroad or at home, who does what he can for 
his country by relieving it of his presence. 
But the case is otherwise with the American 
who stays at home, and tries to teach the youth 
of his country to disbelieve in the country’s 
rights, as against other countries, and to regard 
it as the sign of an enlightened spirit to deery 
the assertion of those rights by force of arms. 
This man may be inefficient for good ; but he is 
capable at times of doing harm, because he 
tends to make other people inefficient likewise. 


In our municipal politics there has long been 


evident a tendency to gather in one group 


the people who have no scruples, but who 
are very efficient, and in another group 
the amiable people who are not _ efficient 
at all. This is “but one manifestation of 
the general and very unwholesome tendency 
among certain educated people to lose the 
power of doing efficient work as they acquire 
refinement. Of course in the long run 
a really good education will give not only 
refinement, but also an increase of power, and 
of capacity for efficient work. But the man 
who forgets that a real education must include 
the cultivation of the fighting virtues is sure to 
manifest this tendency to inefficiency. It is 
exhibited on a national scale by the educated 
men who take the anti-American side of inter- 
national questions. There are exceptions to the 
rule, but asa rule the healthy man, resolute to 
do the rough work of the world, and capable of 
feeling his veins tingle with pride over the 
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great deeds of the men of his own nation, will 
naturally take the American side of sucha ques- 
tion as the Monroe Doctrine. Similarly, the 
anemic man of refinement and cultivation, 
whose intellect has been educated at the expense 
of his character, and who shrinks from all these 
struggles through which alone the world moves 
on to greatness,is inclined to consider any 
expression of the Monroe Doctrine as truculent 
and ill advised. 

Of course, many strong men who are good 
citizens on ordinary occasions take the latter 
view simply because they have been misled. 
The colonial habit of thought dies hard. It 
is to be wished that those who are cursed with 
it would, in endeavoring to emulate the ways of 
the old world, endeavor to emulate one charac- 
teristic which has been shared by every old- 
world nation, and which is possessed to a 
marked degree by England. Every decent 
Englishman is devoted to his country, first, last, 
and all the time. An Englishman may or may 
not dislike America, but he is invariably for 


England and against America when any ques- 
tion arises between them; and I heartily 


respect him for so being. Let our own people 


of the partially colonial type copy this peculiar- 
ity and it will be much to their credit. 

The finest speech that for many years has been 
delivered by a college man to other college men 
was that made last spring by Judge Holmes, 
himself a gallant soldier of the Civil War, in 
that hall which Harvard has erected to com- 
memorate those of her sons who perished when 
the North strove with the South. It should be 
graven on the heart of every college man, for 
it has in it that lift of the soul toward things 
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heroic that makes the eyes burn and the veins 
thrill. It must be read in its entirety, for no 
quotation could do justice to its fine scorn of 
the mere money-maker, its lofty fealty to a 
noble ideal, and, above all, its splendid love of 
country and splendid praise of the valor of 
those who strive on stricken fields that the 
honor of their nation may be upheld. 

It is strange, indeed, that in a country where 
words like those of Judge Holmes’ can be 
spoken, there should exist men who actually 
oppose the building of a navy by the United 
States, nay, even more, actually oppose so 
much as the strengthening of the coast defences, 
on the ground that they prefer to have this 
country too feeble to resent any insult, in order 
that it may owe its safety to the contemptuous 
forbearance which it is hoped this feebleness 
will inspire in foreign powers. No Tammany 
alderman, no venal legislator, no demagogue or 
corrupt politician, ever strove more effectively 
than these men are striving to degrade the 
nation and to make one ashamed of the name 
of America. When we remember that among 
them there are college graduates, it is a relief 
to remember that the leaders on the side of 
manliness and of love of country are also col- 
lege graduates. Every believer in scholarship 
and in a liberal education, every believer in the 
robust qualities of heart, mind and body, with- 
out which cultivation and refinement are of no 
avail, must rejoice to think that, in the present 


crisis, college men have been prominent among 
the leaders whose far-sighted statesmanship and 
resolute love of country have made those of us 
who are really Americans proud of the nation. 


Secretary Olney is a graduate of Brown; Sen- 
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ator Lodge, who took the lead in the Senate on 
this matter, is a graduate of Harvard; and no 
less than three members of the Boundary Com- 
mission are graduates of Yale. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


SOME LETTERS ON THE QUESTION. 


New York, December 31, 1895. 

My Dear Sir : By last week’s mail 1 wrote to Sir 
H. Seymour King. In my eager desire to contribute 
something, however slight it may be, to what I con- 
ceive to be a right understanding of the questions at 
issue between us, I write now also to you, practically 
what I have written to him, partly in the same words. 

In the first place, let me assure you that I feel I am 
approaching the subject in the right frame of mind 
when I tell you that ever since the settlement of the 
questions between us after our late Civil War, I have 
had, now have, and expect to retain the greatest admi- 
ration and respect for the English nation and charac- 
ter, and in view of all we owe to our ancestry, I think 
I may add the word affection, particularly in view of 
the events of the past few days. To my mind, every 
foot of land you have appropriated for the last hundred 
years has been so much taken from barbarism or semi- 
civilization and added to civilization, and that of all 
peoples you are most adapted, both by your character 
and form of government, to colonize the practically 
unappropriated portions of the world. And were it 
not for certain reasons, which seem to me good and 
sufficient, I would to-day be glad to see you not only 
inerease your boundary lines in Venezuela, but extend 
your influence, and ultimately your dominion, through- 
out South America. Anyone who has traveled knows 
that wherever he sees the English flag floating as a 
symbol of sovereignty, there order and a decent admin- 
istration of justice prevail. From what I have heard 
and read, and to a certain extent from what I have 
seen of Spanish American government, I do not believe 
that either of these essential conditions exist in Vene- 
zuela, without stopping to inquire in regard to any of 
the other South American republics ; and were it not 
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that in my judgment greater questions are involved, I 
would indorse what really seems to be Lord Salisbury’s 


position, that no British subject, having once enjoyed 
British liberty in what he had reason to suppose would 
ultimately be declared British Guiana (on heretofore 
generally recognized British methods in dealing with 
States like Venezuela), should be turned over to the 
tender mercies of a so-called Republic, which I appre- 
hend is nothing more than a corrupt and unstable des- 
potism under republican forms. I would therefore 
take issue with Mr. Olney when he states or implies 
that a South American Republic is a better form of 
government as an instrument of human progress thana 
British monarchy. 

Now, with these admissions cheerfully made, I will 
tell you why I think you are making a mistake in 
seeking to extend your dominion in Venezuela, and I 
think, if you will study the question historically, you 
will find that that is only a fair way of stating the un- 
successful attempt on your part to come to an agree- 
ment with Venezuela as to the boundary line. In push- 
ing your lines further and further to the westward ever 
since this boundary question actively began some fifty 
years ago, I not only do not blame you, if you had only 
the semi-civilized South American Republics to deal 
with, but think you only followed the natural law 
which is the basis of your imperial position by seeking 
to reclaim for trade and consequent civilization what 
was practically turned over to barbarism, and you 
would no doubt have been successful, and Venezuela 
would have yielded, had not both you and she known 
that ultimately the United States would have to be 
reckoned with. Gladstone saw the point when he 
agreed to get this troublesome question out of the way 
in 1886 by submitting all questions between you and 
Venezuela to arbitration ; but just before the signing of 
the treaty his administration was overthrown, and the 
suecessor administration, with Lord Salisbury at the 
head, repudiated the Gladstone agreement, an unusual 
thing, I believe, with you, where foreign policies so 
generally require continuity of action. 

Now we come back to the point as to why the 
United States has to be reckoned with, and that 
involves an inquiry into the so-called Monroe Doctrine. 
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As you know, that Doctrine was enunciated in 1823, 
and though the political conditions that gave rise to it 
have disappeared, it has always been maintained by us 
as necessary in our opinion to the peace and welfare of 
the American people ; and provided we are willing 
and able to maintain it, it seems to me an unnecessary 
refinement to go into the question as to whether it is to 
be called international law or not. I think that for 
our purposes it might be called North and South 
American International Law, just as the doctrine that 
Russia should not occupy Constantinople, and other 
phases of the balance of power doctrine, are practically 
European International Law. If Europe considers the 
Monroe Doctrine as subversive of her interests, she, of 
course, always has the right to compel us to abandon 
it, if she can. I do not think, however, that any 
European country has really enough interest in the 
question to incur the expense or take the risk of going 
to warabout it. France, Spain, and Holland have some 
small interests, but not of any great moment, Lapprehend, 
in their estimation, except Spain’s dependency of Cuba. 
But as we have not interfered with Cuba I do not 
think Spain is in a position to pick a quarrel at present 
on the basis of what might happen in the future. 

In regard to the Monroe Doctrine, I think it is 
founded on sound philosophical reasons, and that it is 


to the interest of England and civilization generally 


that it should be maintained. In the first place, have 


you not your hands full in protecting and fostering your 
vast interests in Asia and Africa as against the power- 
ful and jealous rivals who are watching every oppor- 
tunity to cripple you? Will you not recognize that we 
too are an imperial race, with a full recognition of our 
own destiny as the arbiters of the Western Hemisphere, 
and that if over seventy years ago, with a population 
I believe of about eleven millions, we were able to pro- 
claim, with the universal consent of our people, and 
subsequently, as in the case of Mexico, maintain the 
Monroe Doctrine, we would certainly be unworthy of 
our distinguished ancestry were we not now, with a 
population of seventy millions, united as never before, 
to resent any suggestion from any source that that 
Doctrine through time or changed conditions had lost 
any of its force, and had not rather gained in authority, 
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so that we would be prepared to give to the following 
words of Monroe a broader, rather than a narrower 
construction: 

«“ With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere, but with the governments who have declared 
their independence and maintained it, and whose inde- 
pendence we have on great consideration and on just 
principles acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny by any 
European power in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward — the 
United States.” 

The above diplomatic wording, of course, is only an- 
other form of stating what our President has lately 
stated in his message. 

I find it diffieult to understand how a responsible and 
acute and practical statesman like Lord Salisbury 
should have so misapprehended the situation as to 
think that he could, in the face of the above facts, 
write a dispatch that would tend to discredit a doc- 
trine so manifestly in touch with the inevitable march 
of events, and not meet with an instant check. Perhaps 
I am judging too much by the event in criticising Lord 
Salisbury, but certainly what has taken place in our 
country in the last few days can leave no doubt in the 
minds of the world, both civilized and uncivilized, as to 
what the Monroe Doctrine is and in what spirit it would 
be maintained. Your dependencies are watching you 
closely, and I suppose it was not twenty-four hours 
after the message had been read to Congress, before it 
had been translated into Turkish, Arabic, Chinese, and 
a dozen other languages of the East. When the two 
branches of our National Legislature, one of them fresh 
from the people and composed of some three or four 
hundred representatives, usually torn with political dis- 
sensions, and the other representing the separate States, 


rise as one man, without a dissenting voice, an impres- 


sive spectacle is presented, and all idea that any ques- 


tion of domestic politics was involved, disappears. Of 
course in the future there will be a great deal of 
domestic politics grow up around this question, but I 
think it in the interest of all of us to remember that 
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whatever differences of opinion may arise in our own 
country in regard to this, that and the other minor 
point, there would practically be no difference of 
opinion when it came to the supreme moment where 
some definite course of action would have to be taken. 
I urge you, therefore, not to be misled by opinions 
emanating from some of the New York newspapers like 
the Evening Post, nor too much by the opinions of the 
conservative classes in the eastern money centers. 
Now, in regard to all this talk about war,— it is cruel 
and terrible, and cannot be. England and America 
are partners in the great business of civilization, and 
their material interests are so bound up with one 
another that it required only about three days to settle 
in the thinking minds of both countries that war 
between us was a practical impossibility, and if the 
diplomacy of Salisbury and Cleveland has accomplished 
nothing else, they are to be congratulated upon having, 
unwittingly perhaps, settled this most important point 
in about forty-eight hours—assuming that ordinary 


common sense will prevail as a basis of final settlement. 


Here in New York, and also in the other seaport cities, 


where a very healthy respect for your powerful navy is 
entertained, our President is being undoubtedly con- 
demned by the conservative element for the implied 
threat at the end of his message, and I at first was 
inclined to think that he might have accomplished the 
result obtained by confining himself to the phraseology 
in common use when questions of diplomacy are 
involved. The criticism throughout all the clubs and 
in business circles is that this threat was an unwarranted 
breach of good manners, to say the least, and that it 
has created a vast amount of unnecessary injury to 
both countries, and that the condition of our navy and 
coast defenses did not warrant such an aggressive tone. 
In thinking the matter over, however, since I wrote Sir 
Seymour King, it has occurred to me that the bold mes- 
sage of President Cleveland, coming as it did like a 
clap of thunder from a clear sky, may have been the 
best thing after all. Had his message been of a kind 
to permit discussion and argument, might it not readily 
have happened that such discussion in both countries 
would have made it more difficult to have come to an 
amicable settlement? If, as the result of such a dis- 
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cussion, only a half-hearted support had been given to 
our President, and if, taking advantage of what might 
have seemed hesitation on our part, Lord Salisbury had 
been induced to believe that he could occupy by force 


Venezuelan territory, and under such circumstances one 


shot had been fired, a crisis might have been precipi- 


tated which no amount of diplomacy might have been 
able to retrieve ; for in view of what has happened, I 
cannot but believe that the vast mass of the American 
people would have rallied at once to the support of the 
Monroe Doctrine ( whatever opinion a portion of them 
might have expressed in argument) the moment it 
became necessary to repel foree. And do you not 
think it true that Englishmen cannot but admire the 
pluck (inherited, I admit, from you) we have shown in 
being ready to stand up to a fight which must, in its 
earlier stages, have gone so completely against us, and 
have created such widespread havoe here in the East, 
for I apprehend that it is pretty well recognized that 
our coast is practically defenceless. In other words, 
that Carlyle’s remark that he did not see how the world 
was benefitted by having America populated by forty 
millions of dollar-hunters, instead of twenty millions, 
will from now on lose some of its force, if it ever had 
any. My own opinion is that this message, backed up 
as it has been by practically the whole American people, 
will ultimately tend to bring England and America in 
closer sympathy than ever before. The result will be, 
I think, that public sentiment will authorize and demand 
the thorough fortification of our coast, and the enlarge- 
ment of our navy. England will recognize that with 
the South American continent politically at our feet we 
cannot afford to throw away the practical commercial 
advantages and prestige arising from such a situation 
any more than she would do under similar conditions. 
When this situation is once recognized in good faith by 
England, I take it that the moral influence of the 
United States will be at once thrown in favor of Eng- 
land in advancing the cause of civilization in other parts 
of the world, and with a big navy to back us up, I 
assume, as a fact, that this moral influence will be a 
powerful factor in maintaining the principles of freedom 
represented by the English-speaking race, as against 
the idea of autocratic government represented by Rus- 
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sia in the expansion of her domain in the East. Eng- 
land cannot stand idly by until this terrible Turkish 
and Armenian business is in some way at least substan- 
tially improved ; and would she not take hold of the 
whole Eastern question with a lighter heart and a 
steadier hand if she knew she had the moral support 
and cordial sympathy of the United States ? 

One of the things from which I recoiled most in the 
developments of the past few days was a suggestion 
made here that there was a secret Treaty of Alliance 
between Russia and our own country. Such an alliance 
as against you would be a set-back to civilization for 
centuries to come, and I do not believe the world is 
going backward. But this talk of sympathy between 
Russia and America will never cease until there are no 
questions left between you and ourselves for settle- 
ment. Now I trust that the future has in store for 
humanity a federated British Empire, in friendly alli- 
ance with the United States for the peaceful spread of 
Anglo-American Christian civilization, Protestant and 
Catholic side by side throughout the world, for it seems 
to me that war in the future can be best averted by 
concentrating the force of the world in the hands of the 
two communities to whom peace will mean so much 
that war will become an impossibility. Until the 
Monroe Doctrine, however, is accepted by you, war is 
not an impossibility. When all questions are settled 
between us, our commerce and fleets will contiuue still 
more to overshadow the world, and there will be none 
strong enough to think of attacking us. Russia may 
go her way, but it will be in much more restricted 
lines than if she managed to set us all by the ears. I 
believe that when all these things are thought out and 
reasoned and finally acted upon, as I hope and believe 
they will be ultimately, Mr. Cleveland’s message will 
be recognized as an important factor in the interest of 
civilization, as having crystalized American thought, 


and thus brought our position sharply to your 
attention. 


In conclusion, let me add that the calm and dignified 
conduct of England during the past ten days has 
created in this country a profound and favorable 
impression, and the messages sent us by your great 
men have, I think, opened the eyes of many here, who 
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have always felt that the English people were secretly 
hostile to us. Yours very truly, 


(Sd.) 8. L. Parrisn. 


The following letter is from Sir Henry 
Seymour King, M.P., now serving his fourth 
term in Parliament as Conservative Member 
for Hull. The above letter of December 31, 
1895, written to another Englishman, contains 
a fuller statement of what the writer conceived 


to be the basis of the American position in 


regard to the Monroe Doctrine, than his letter 
of December 22, 1895, to Sir Seymour King, 
though both letters are substantially on the 
same lines. 


65 Cornutt, Lonpon, E. C., ) 
15th January, 1896. ) 
S. L. PARRISH, Esq., New York. 

My Dear Parrisu: I was away inthe south of 
France when your letter of the 24th ulto. arrived, 
which will account for my delay in replying to it. I 
thoroughly appreciate its friendly tone, and I can 
assure you that the spirit in which it is written is one 
heartily reciprocated on this side. You will doubtless 
have noticed throughout this unfortunate dispute that 
there has not been the slightest feeling manifested on 
this side such as burst into active flame as soon asa 
Foreign Power ventured to interfere with us; the 
reason being that practically we looked on any dispute 
with the United States as a family matter; whereas if 
Germany or France attempts to dictate to us we 
resent it at once. Now in regard to the subject of 
your letter I think I can sum up ina very few words 
my view of the matter, or rather the point where I 
think you are in error. You suggest on page 2 that 
this country is making a mistake in ‘seeking 
to extend our dominions in Venezuela” ; now that ig 
exactly what we are not desirous of doing or seeking 
to do; and so far as I am aware there has been no 
question of ‘pushing our lines further and further to 


the westward ever since this boundary question actively 
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began some fifty years ago.” On the contrary we have 
repeatedly expressed our willingness to recede a con- 
siderable distance foom what we believed to be the true 
frontier to which we are entitled, in order to settle all 
disputes. So far as 1 personally am concerned I should 
cheerfully submit the whole question to arbitration, as 
I agree with you in thinking that the mere idea of a 
war between the United States and this country is too 
dreadful for contemplation with the consequent set- 
back it would be to all civilization ; but [ think that 
you must allow if you consider the matter that the 
diplomatic methods of the President allow something to 
be desired. In regard to the Monroe Doctrine you 
may be sure that we have no desire to question it in any 
way, the more so as you will remember that it owes its 
birth to the suggestion of one of the greatest foreign 
ministers of this country, viz., Canning. But when we 
are told that the Monroe Doctrine would cover such a 
statement as Mr. Olney’s that it is against the course 
of nature that Canada and this country should be per- 
manently bound together, you must admit that friction 
is likely to arise ; and we can hardly be expected to 
take the same view of such an explanation of the 
Monroe Doctrine as appears popular on your side. 

You may be perfectly certain of one thing that this 
country does not intend, and will not desire, to acquire 
an acre of additional land on your side beyond what it is 
entitled to at the present time ; even in regard to the 
Venezuela question, as I said above, we are quite will- 
ing to accept far less than we believe we are entitled 
to under our conquest from the Dutch, at the end of 
the last century. 

We shall at all times I think be willing to support 
the United States in preventing any European Power 
from acquiring additional territory in your hemisphere ; 
but so far as our own coionies are concerned we claim 
the right to preserve our connection with them for alll 
time, or at any rate so long as the colonies desire to 
remain under our protection. 


I shall certainly do all I can to promote a friendly 
settlement; and have no doubt myself that a way out 


will be found from a very difficult and dangerous situa- 
tion. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) H. S. Kine. 


OR to aap 
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New York, February 13, 1896. 
My Dear Mr. Parrisn : 

Many thanks for your note. 1 have read your let- 
ters with the greatest care and I am very much obliged 
to you for sending them to me. I think, with you, 
that the true feeling of representative Americans should 
be, as far as possible, made known abroad, and when 
they are the views of men, who, like yourself, are well 
inclined in every way toward England, they gain ad- 
ditional weight. 

You can imagine that with my ties—personal, social, 
and business—with this country, the recent friction 
caused me extreme alarm and regret, and I should hail 
with the greatest satisfaction any arrangement which 
would tend to a prevention of a similar incident, and, 
still better, such a one as would lead to joint action of 
the two countries in the many matters in which their 
views and ideals are identical. 

I feel, however, that there are difficulties in the way, 
and that the most we can hope for is an improvement 
in the feeling between the two countries and possibly 
some rudimentary form of arbitration ; but I must first 
say a few words in criticism of the claims now made 
under the shadow of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Great Britain has been accused of having a rolling 
boundary in Venezuela, perhaps with some justice. In 
the same way I think your country can be accused of a 
rolling Monroe doctrine. The object of President 
Monroe was to sesure the independence of the South 
American states, with a view to the safety and welfare 
of the United States. This, now, is changed into a 
desire to secure the dependence of the South American 
states on the United States, with a view to the com- 
mercial profit of the United States. On this point I 


would quote your phrase: “ England will recognize 
that with the South American continent politically at 
our feet, we cannot afford to throw away the practical 
commercial advantages and prestige arising from such 
a situation, any more than she would do under similar 
conditions.” 


Now, I think I am not wrong in saying that the 
investments of English capital in South America are 
very much larger than American investments, and that 
her trade with South America is larger than the United 
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States trade. The South American states are at present 
independent. What reason is there why England should 
deliberately surrender her present standing which she 
has acquired in consequence of the independence of thos« 
states? If the doctrine were to receive still further 
enlargement, it might even be that England would 
become the champion of their independence against the 
United States. I do not believe that England has th: 
slightest desire to enlarge her territory in South 
America beyond what her present rights entitle her to ; 


and, with all boundary-lines fixed, all she would desir 


would be equal rights with the United States to compete 


for the trade and commerce of the country. 

Beyond this question of Venezuela, which I regard 
as in process of amicable settlement, I am constantly 
afraid of the question of the Nicaragua Canal coming 
up. The relations of the two countries to that enter- 
prise are, I believe, laid down in the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. The rights of England, under that treaty, are 
perhaps more than she would now secure if the question 
came up fresh, and I believe that suggestions have been 
made in Congress that the treaty should be denounced 
I should greatly regret any friction arising from this 
cause. 

The questions which may arise between States cannot 
be foretold, as some nations advance in power and 
others decay. Questions which at one time may be 
fair subjects for arbitration, at other times would hardly 
be so. To submit questions to arbitration, when the 
arbitrators have necessarily no fixed principles to act 
on, would frequently be to put the decaying nation at 
an advantage as against the advancing one. Now, be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain this does 
not apply, both nations being at the present time on the 
inerease in power and civilization. It is difficult to me 
to imagine any case of dispute between our two countries 
where a minor object gained by war would not be a 
dead loss to the winning party. As between our coun- 
tries, the worst peace is better than the best war. 

What you offer in the new form of the Monroe Doc- 
trine is virtually a transaction in which England would 
barter her influence and trade in South America for 
the moral influence of this country in favor of England 


in the rest of the world. Viewed as a transaction, I do 
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not think this a fair bargain, as moral influence is just 
what the United States would choose at any time to 
make it, and we ought to have that influence now in 
cases where our views for the improvement of the world 
are identical. 

Instead of any attempt to define the Monroe Doc- 
trine and to secure the adhesion of England to it as 
amended, which would, I believe, be difficult if not im- 
possible, I should like to see established, not a board of 
arbitration but one of conciliation. It should provide 
that, in case of a failure to reach an agreement on any 
question by ordinary diplomatic methods, each country 
should name three commissioners to sit as a joint board 
with a view of making a joint recommendation for set- 
tlement, or, if that were not practicable, to arrange a 
basis and scheme for arbitration to be recommended to 
their respective governments. This would only be an 
agreement to do what has been already done with en- 
tire success in recent disputes. If the American com- 
missioners were such men as have recently brought 
in the reports of the Dunraven Committee and written 
the first documents in the Venezuelan matter, the 
chances of the success of such a commission would be 
excellent. 

Such an agreement would have this great advantage 

—that it would be impossible for such an explosion of 
bitter feeling to take place as we have recently seen. 
If the situation became entangled, it would be auto- 
matically consigned to such a board, which would act as 
a stay of proceedings as regards warlike menaces. 
Such a scheme is evidently in the mind of Mr. Balfour 
as well as of the Liberal party, and I should indeed 
rejoice to see it carried out. 

Again thanking you for your note and awaiting your 


permission to send your correspondence to my friend, 


I remain, Yours very truly, 


Tuos. E. JeEvons. 








Jenny. 


JENNY. 


Jenny drives the cows home nights 

Wen the swamp-frog’s trummin’. 

Jenny’s laugh an’ tinklin’ bells, 

Ringin’ ‘cross the medder, tells 
Me she’s a-comin’. 

Restin’ here, I stan’ an’ wait, 

Leanin’ ’gin the creakin’ gate, 
On the rail a-<drummin’. 

An’ while a-waitin’, all along, 

Jenny’s laugh, jes’ like a song, 
In my heart's a-hummin’. 


Jenny’s ollers laughin’ 

An’ pokin’ fun at me ; 

Callin’ me a « silly feller,” 

Wen I sez, « Your hair's ez yeller, 
Ez the cowslips in the medder ; 

An’ your lips, I swan, air redder 

’N the leetle wild strawberry 

In the fiel’s.” “Go long !”’ sez she, 
“You!” But her eyes 

(Bluer’n buzzin’ bottle-tlies) 

Turns away. Then I git bold ; 
Roun’ her waist I ketch a hold ; 
Snetch a kiss, then off I run. 

Jenny on’y laughs, and sez, 

As she shuts the kitchen door, 

« You're easy scairt—might hed more 
Ef you'd on’y wait !” 


So I hang upon ther gate. 


’N’ then I hear her wheel a-whirrin’; 
Wile I stan’ outside a-waitin’ 
Wishin’ thet I hed hed more. 

An’ at last I ope the door. 


« Jenny,” I sez, hesitatin’, 

Arter lookin’ quite a spell, 

« Would you be willin’ to—wal— 
Spin my yarn fer me? 

Jenny makes the wheel hum louder 
Than a bumbly-bee ; 

Au’ her cheeks, they gits ez red 
Ez pinyes in the flower-bed. 

« Wunt you?” sez I, closer comin’, 
«“ Spin my yarn alway fer me ?” 
An’ though the wooden pesky 
Wheel is makin’ sech a hummin’, 

I think I hear her say “« Mebbe!”’ 


Davip Munroe Cory. 





Universities of France and Spain, 


UNIVERSITIES OF FRANCE AND 
SPAIN. 


However much other influences, secular and 
religious, may have contributed more or less 
directly to the general revival of learning in 
the middle ages, the first positive and endur- 
ing impulse of the educational or university 
movement that was such a remarkable feature 
of the Renaissance emanated from the schools 
of Paris and Bologna. Those two universities 
were practically coéval, and for a long time— 
the first by its theological discussions and the 
other by its expositions of the principles of 
civil and canon law—they divided honors and 
influence, attracted the attention of the learned 
world, and won the allegiance of students and 
teachers by the thousands. 

Long before the eleventh century the study 
of logic commanded the attention of churchmen 
in cathedrals and convents everywhere. The 
controversies between Lanfranc and Beranger 
and Anselm and Roscellin concerning the rela- 
tions of reason to revelation stimulated new in- 
terest in methods of thinking and argument. 
Dialectics became of supreme importance in 
the estimation of scholars as an essential ele- 
ment of intellectual power, and it was regarded 
as “ the science of sciences.”” In this scholastic 
activity French clerics took prominent part, 
and their convent schools were famous every- 
where. After a time most of these teachers 
made their way to Paris, taking their schools 
and pupils with them, and these schools 
becoming gradually associated by the force of 
circumstances, practically made the foundation 
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upon which Paris University was built. Many 
generations passed, however, before the uni- 
versity could be said to have any corporate 
existence. The teachers and scholars who 
together, under the successive grants of 
privileges from Philip Augustus and other 
French monarchs after him and from Pope 


Innocent III in 1180 and his successors, con- 
stituted the ancient university were to be found 
mostly about Mount St.Genevieve and with their 
accommodations for instruction and residence 
they gradually occupied an entire suburb which 
was first inclosed within the city walls by Philip 
Augustus. In the year 1200 a large district 
was added, comprising extensive fields and 
vineyards, with churches, houses, and farms, 
and about the same time the corporate existence 
of the university was acknowledged by the 
diploma of Philip Augustus, respecting the 
immunity of students from secular authority. 
Philip practically gave life to the university 
which he encouraged by grants of money and 
land and by attracting thither learned men 
from Italy and England. 

The real influence of the Paris schools, how- 
ever, dates from the time of William of Cham- 
peaux, the most famous dialectician of his age. 
William had studied. under Anselm, the realist, 
and Roscellin, the rationalist, but followed so 
closely the teachings of the former that he 
came to be regarded as the foremost represent- 
ative of realism. He is worthy of remembrance 
as the author of the cheerful theory of infant 
damnation, being the first to enunciate the pro- 
position that children who should die unbap- 
tized would be forever damned, because their 


souls had become defiled by their earthly bodies. 
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When William came to Notre Dame as 
archdeacon early in the twelfth century he 
established his courses of lectures on dialectics in 
the cloisters of the cathedral. His instruction 
in logie and metaphysics was far in advance of 
anything that had yet been attempted and his 
school met with marked success both as regards 
the pupils that it attracted and the inflence that 
went out from it. 

But a greater than William was preparing 
to make himself heard, Peter A belard, whose fame 
has outspread that of any other medieval leader 
of thought save, perhaps, Thomas Aquinas. 
Abelard having studied under Roseellin, Canon 
of Compiégne, the champion of extreme nomi- 
nalism, with whom he mastered dialectics which 
was then chiefly the study of Aristotelian logie, 
and having wandered from one monastic school 
to another throughout France, finally arrived 
at Paris in 1099, when 20 years of age and 


began attendance upon the cathedral lectures. 


Well-equipped in learning, original and daring 


in speculative thought, and impetuous, with the 
ardor and conceit of youth, he lost no time in 
crossing swords with his new teachers. William 
proved no match for his pupil, but was over- 
come again and again in debate and finally 
in chagrin gave up his lectures at Notre 
Dame and retired to the Abbey of St. Victor 
with the few scholars who still adhered to him. 
Abelard also left Paris and set up schools at 
Melun and Corbeil, but returned to the capital 
in 1108, when he again engaged in wordy war- 
fare with William and again triumphed. Now 
he set up a school of his own on the heights of 


St. Genevieve, overlooking Notre Dame, and in 
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1115 stepped into the lecturer's chair at the 
cathedral as canon. 

The next few years constituted the most 
brilliant epoch in the history of Paris Uni- 
versity and the most notable period in the life of 
Abelard. He was 36 years of age, elegant in 


manners, acute in thought, a dashing man of 


the world despite his theological training, and 


loved and admired by thousands of followers. 
His novel philosophical teachings, which fre- 
quently drew upon his head the charge of 
heresy, attracted students from all parts of 
Europe. They came in troops of hundreds and 
even of thousands. When he was at the acme 
of his popularity 30,000, young and old, fought 
with each other for the privilege of listening to 
his lectures. The fees and gifts from: these 
students made him a very rich man, and the 
universal admiration that was accorded him 
inflamed him with such an overweening sense 
of his own importance that he gradually came 
to consider himself the only real philosopher 
in the world. From that height he fell quicker 
than he had risen. The affaire du cour with 
Heloise sent him—maimed and broken in 
health, cast down and mortified, his life com- 
pletely wrecked and with scarcely a prospect 
for the future—to bury himself as a monk in 
the Abbey St. Denis. He never recovered his 
power and influence. In 1120 he had a school 
at the priory of Maisoncelle, where crowds of 
students attended, but he was attacked by his 
enemies on the charge of teaching the heresy of 
Sabellianism and was shut up in a convent. 
Later on he retired to a desert place near 
Noget-sur-Seine, where, in a rude mud cabin, he 
lived the life of a hermit. But his fame fol- 
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lowed him there, and as he began to preach 
and lecture, students found him out and flocked 
to him from Paris. They put up tents and 
huts to live in that they might be always near 
him, and the desert grew into a community as 
rapidly as some of our mushroom western 
towns have grown up. Abelard himself wrote 
of this episode of his life; 

* When the scholars knew it, they began to 
crowd thither from all parts, and leaving cities 
and strongholds, they were content to dwell in 
the wilderness. For spacious houses, they 
framed for themselves small tabernacles, and 
for delicate food they put up with wild herbs. 
Secretly did they whisper among themselves, 
‘ Behold, the whole world has gone out after 
him.’ When, however, my oratory could not 
hold even a moderate portion of them, then they 
were forced to enlarge it and to build it up 
with wood and stones.” 


Renewed charges of heretical teachings drove 
him from this refuge to a wretched ten years at 
the head of the Abbey of St. Gildas-le-Rhuys, 
in Brittany, and finally to his death, after a 
short and uneventful term of lecturing on 
Mount St. Genevieve. 


In any consideration of the medieval uni- 
versity movement, the life and labors of Abe- 
lard must occupy a considerable place. It is not 
easy to disassociate him from the sentimental- 
ism that attaches to the story of his relations 
with Heloise, but it is necessary to put that 
thought far in the background in a serious 
contemplation of his work and the influence 
that it exerted. No other scholar of that age 
gave such an original and forcible impulse to 
philosophic disputation. His teachings stimu- 
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lated the general student movement beyond any 
influence that had preceded him; indeed, it is 
scarcely too much to say that the real life of 
paris as an educational center dates from him. 

It was not long before scholarship was 
regarded as one of the highest honors that 
could attach to a man. To be a _pro- 
fessor was almost a patent of nobility, and 
new Masters of Arts had lighted torches 
carried before them in the streets at night, lik 
citizens of the highest rank. By the thirteenth 
century Paris had attained to such eminence 
that no one, whatever might be his country, 
could pretend to any consideration as a man of 
learning who had not studied there in his youth. 
No greater compliment could be paid to any 
man than to say of him: “One would think 
that he had passed his whole life in Paris.” 
William of Brittany, chaplain of Philip Augus- 
tus, in his poem, * Philipide,” written in honor 
of his king, thus chanted the praises of the 
city: 

“Whatever a nation has that is most pre- 
cious; whatever a people has most famous ; 
all the treasure of science and the riches of the 
earth; lessons of wisdom, the glory of letters, 
nobility of thought, refinement of manners, all 
this is to be found in Paris.” 

Others referred to Paris as “ the very fountain- 
head of wisdom, the tree of life in the midst of 
the terrestrial paradise, the torch of the house 
of the Lord.” Even the Popes regarded the 
university with consideration, and the civil 
authorities became its veriest servants. 


No complete code was ever given for its 


administration, but special statutes were pro- 


mulgated from time to time as occasion 
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demanded, and in all these the deference paid 
to it by church dignitaries and rulers of state 
was conspicuously evident. The university was 
called ** The Daughter of the King,” and right 
royally did she carry herself in advancing the 
cause of learning and of the church and in 
asserting her personal prerogatives against all 
extraneous authority. 

As compared with its notable rival at 
Bologna, Paris University presented many 
points of difference that were fundamental. 
\t Bologna authority proceeded from the stu- 
dents; at Paris it was concentrated in the 
hands of the professors. Bologna University 
was a loose aggregation of scholars who in part 
at least supported their lecturers; Paris Uni- 
versity was primarily a community of teachers 
licensed by the Chancellor of Notre Dame 
Cathedral ; it was a theological school, and that 
of itself naturally fixed the rule of the subor- 
dination of both teachers and scholars to supe- 
rior authority. The official designation of the 
two universities emphasizes this distinction ; 
Paris was the “ Universitas Magistrorum,” and 
Bologna the * Universitas Scholarum.” Paris 
became the model for the universities of Eng- 
land, Germany, and Northern France, while 
those of Italy and Southern France were 
patterned more after Bologna. 

The university was divided into four nations : 


France, which included students from the mid- 


dle and south of France, Spain, Italy, and 


Greece; England, which included Germany, Eng- 
land, and Seandinavia; Picardy, which included 
Picardy, Flanders, and Brabant, and lastly 
Normandy. Not only did the authorities stip- 
ulate that all students should associate them- 
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selves with the several nations to which naturally 
they belonged, but the community of language 
and customs and the sentiment of patri- 
otism inspired to the same end. Each nation 
was organized separately with a separate corps 
of teachers, halls, churches, ete. At the head 
of each nation was a proctor chosen by the pro- 
fessors, and a rector was superior over all. In 
the course of time no less than 18 large and 80 
small colleges, of which the most famous was, 
and is, the Sorbonne, comprised the university, 
and there were 50,000, 70,000, and even 100,- 
000 students frequently in attendance. 

In the awakening from universal intellectual 
stupor Spain seemed to be favored above 
other parts of Europe. The Romans im- 
pressed themselves more upon the people of 


Iberia than upon any others with whom they 


came in contact. From the time when the 
Scipios overran the Iberian peninsular and 
drove out the Carthaginians two centuries before 
Christ, down to the complete subjugation of the 
territory by Augustus in the year 19, southern 
Spain at least had become thoroughly Roman- 
ized. The natives intermarried with the 
Romans, adopted Roman architecture and 
Roman coinage, and even accepted Latin man- 
ners and the Latin language. The country 
became celebrated for its schools and scholars, 
and so completely was it transmuted that it 
was more soundly Roman than any other Latin 
province beyond the borders of Italy. For the 
next 400 years it was almost as completely 
Roman as Rome itself, its national existence 
fully merged in that of its conqueror. To all 
practical intents and purposes the Spaniards 
were now Romans, and native-born Spaniards 
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could even aspire to imperial dignities. The 
great Emperor Trajan was Spanish born, and 
his suecessor, Hadrian, was of the same blood, 
although born in Rome. Strabo declared that 
in schooling no appreciable difference could be 
discovered between a Roman and an Iberian 
youth. Asa side proof of this the names of 
(Quintillian, Martial, Lucan, the two Senecas, 
Columella, Silius, Italieus and Florus, brilliant 
in Latin literature, were Spanish born and 
bred. By the fifth century the cities of Spain 
were among the finest and richest in the Roman 
world. 

Monastic institutions were introduced into 
Spain from Africa as early as the year 381, 
but when Rome went down before the invad- 
ing hosts of Northern barbarians, learning was 
extinguished, for the Vandals and Suevi had 
little use for schools and books. For a long 
time the cruel exigencies of the times made the 
people almost forget their literary tastes and it 
was only in the church that the fire of learning 
was kept flickering. Slowly it began to re- 
kindle under the wholesome rule of the Gothic 
kings. The monk, Leander, bishop of Seville, 
founded the first Christian school for the study 
of all arts ard sciences about 579, after the 


Romans had been driven from the country by 


the invading barbarians. The school rapidly 
attained to great repute, and from that time on 
monastic establishments multiplied rapidly. 
Edueation was the ruling passion of the hour, 
and members of the royal family were eager to 
become founders and patrons of new schools. 
Leander and his family were at the head of 
the new movement. To them more than to 
all others combined Spain owed its revival of 
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learning. Leander started many schools, and 
his brothers and sisters aided in the work. His 
brother, Isadore, extended the educational 
facilities to all cathedral churches of Spain, 
prescribing to the clergy the study of Greek 
and Hebrew, heretofore neglected branches of 
learning. Isadore was a man of great eru- 
dition and the reputed author of an encyclo- 
pwdic treatise on * The Origin of All Things,” 
in which is presented a summary of the best 
knowledge of the time in medicine, law, natural 
history, geography, and mathematics. These 
monastic, convent, and cathedral schools per- 
petuated Christian teachings even until after 
the possession of the country by the Moors. 
The advancement of learning seemed to be 
blocked again by the coming of the Moors in 
711, but that which promised to be anothe: 
misfortune proved in the end a_ blessing 
to the country in promoting the cause of art and 
letters. The Moors brought with them the 
culture of the East, the scientific and philoso- 


phic learning of the Arabs. Instruction was 


definitely organized and encouraged by them, 


numerous schools were established many of 
them for girls, and scholarsships were provided 
for poor students. Cordova was made one of 
the most noted and most brilliant centers of 
learning in the world; medicine, mathematics, 
natural sciences, astronomy, grammar, law, and 
even Hebrew, were taught there. Learning 
was so widely diffused that in the reigns of 
Abd-al-Rahman and his successor, Al Hakim, 
in the tenth century, every person in Anda- 
lusia could read and write, so it is said. 

But again during the last centuries of the 


long and wearisome struggle between the 
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Christians and the Moors, education fell into 
dark ways. The people had little time or 
inclination for mild literary pursuits and few 
learned men existed outside the cloisters. With 
the final overthrow of the infidels the dormant 
love of letters revived, new schools began to 
spring up and the long-neglected centers of 
intellectual life began to take on fresh spirit. 
While the disturbed condition of the Iberian 
Peninsula continued Spanish students had fre- 
quented the Italian and French universities 
where many of them took distinguished rank as 
scholars and professors. In 1260 a Spaniard 
was the rector of Padua and at Bologna a col- 
lege for Spanish students was established by 
Cardinal Carillo de Albornoz, Archbishop of 
Toledo. The influence of the Paris University 
was much felt, for many young menshad gone 
to the French capital, and imbibed of the intel- 
lectual spirit that animated that place. The 
discussions between the Nominalists and the 
Realists and the foundation of the Dominican 
order also contributed to the intellectual activity 
of this corner of Kurope. 

The first Spanish university was established 
at Palencia by Alphonso VIII of Castile in 
1209 and not to be outdone Alphonso LX of 
Leon established Salamanca thirty years later. 
Soon after Castile and Leon were united in 
1230 under Ferdinand III the university at 
Palencia was removed to Salamanca, as Mata- 
morus in his account of the Spanish universities 
says: ** On account of the fertility of the neigh- 
borhood and the mildness of the climate.” Sala- 
manca was a large city and military station 


under the Romans and in the Christian era it 


early became the seat of a bishopric and a 
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vathedral. It steadily grew in importance after 
it was a university town. New statutes and 
privileges were given to the university by Popes 
and Kings in the last half of the century, but 
particularly to Alphonso X of Castile and 
Leon, surnamed El] Sabio (The Wise), Sala- 
manca owed much of its preeminence. 
Alphonso was a liberal and enlightened 
monarch, one of the most learned men 
of his age, and a deep student and patron 
of literature and science, especially as- 
tronomy. He elevated the Castillian language 
and encouraged the study of all sciences, 
inviting to his court distinguished scholars both 
Christian and Moslem. His own literary work 
included * Los Siete Partidas”’ a code of laws 
for the government of his people that has been 
described as *‘one of the greatest legislative 
monuments of an age which produced the 
establissements of St. Louis, and the great 
statutes of Edward!” ; he also prepared the 
valuable scientific compilations entitled “ Libros 
de Astronomia’ and the * Lapidario.” He 
was the founder of Spanish historiography in 
the vernacular and a general history of Spain 


were the direct outcome of his plans. The 


great law code was seven years in evolving 


—1256-'63—and one of its chapters laid down 
elaborate rules for the government of colleges 
and universities. But principally on account 
of the vigorous opposition of the nobles and the 
clergy, whose privileges were curtailed by its 
provisions, it was not until 1348, 60 years 
after the death of Alphonso, that the code 
became fully established, in all the territory 
of Castile and Leon. Alphonso also founded 
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Arabic and Latin schools as preparatory to the 
university. 

Salamanca University was governed by a 
rector and an academical council of eight 
originally appointed by the students. A great 
deal of rivalry existed between the different 
faculties, and the professors were distinguished 
from each other by the colors of the tassels to 
their hoods, which were white for the divinity, 
green for the canon law, blue for arts and 
philosophy, and yellow for medicine. Six 
years of study were requisite for the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and five more for a Licentiate. 


The colleges of the university were classed as 


Mayores and Menores, the former for the study 


of theology, law, medicine, and the classics, and 
the latter devoted to grammar and rhetoric ; in 
the Mayores were schools of theology, canon law, 
medicine, mathematics, natural philosophy, and 
languages, and in the Menores, schools of 
grammar, music, reading, and writing. The 
Mayores were open only to sons of great 
families, and graduation from them was a title 
to immediate promotion into high and _profit- 
able place in church or state. This exclusive- 
ness and favoritism continued until 1770, when 
they were abolished by a Minister, who thus 
secured revenge for having been excluded from 
one of them when he was a boy because he was 
the son of humble parents. 

In the fifteenth century Salamanca Uni- 
versity, with more than a score of colleges, 
attained the acme of its fame and success, and 
its reputation stimulated learning throughout 
all Spain. Queen Isabella invited German 
printers and Italian professors to her kingdom, 
among them Antonio de Lebrija whom Hallam 
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valled the restorer of classical literature in Spain. 
Many of the royal children were educated in 
Italy, but a school like the celebrated Palatine 
school of Charlemagne was established at the 
court and presided over by Peter Martyr, who 
was summoned there in 1488 to lecture on 
Juvenal, and who, describing the enthusiasm 
with which he was welcomed by his noble 
pupils, said that those who came to hear him so 
blocked the entrance to the hall that he had to 
be carried to his place over the heads of the 
students like a victor in the Olympian games. 
In the rage for learning the proudest grandees 
of Spain occupied professors’ chairs, and even 
noble ladies lectured in the halls of the 
universities. And yet, when Columbus ap- 
peared before the learned men of Salamanca in 
the collegiate convent of St. Stephen his geo- 
graphical theories were assailed with citations 
from the Bible and the writings of the holy 
fathers of the church, St. Augustine, St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose, and Lactantius as con- 
clusive arguments against irresponsible scien- 
tific speculations. 

At one time the university at Alcala de 
Henares, established by Cardinal Ximenes in 
1500, was a powerful rival of Salamanca, and 
had an even more brilliant career. Prescott, 
the Spanish historian, says that Ximenes chose 


Alcala as the site of the university because 


“the salubrity of the air and the sober, tranquil 


complexion of the scenery on the beautiful bor- 
ders of the Henares seemed well suited to aca- 
demical study and meditation.” The first col- 
lege of the university was St. [ldefonsus, with 
33 professors corresponding with the years that 
Christ lived, and 12 chaplains, as there were 12 
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apostles. The professors were all theologians 
and wore long red robes trailing over the left 
shoulder to the ground. In eight years the 
university had 42 professors, nine colleges and 
libraries, refectories, chapels, and other build- 
ings. The course of instruction and the grad- 
uating system were copied from Paris. All 
instruction was in Latin and not in the vernac. 
ular, as in the other colleges of Spain, and that 
fact alone gave Alcala a superior scholarly 
prestige. In 1523, 10,000 students were 
enrolled, so it is said, and among them were 
scions of all the great families of Spain. 
When Francis |, prisoner of Spain, visited 
there he was welcomed by 11,000 students. 
The university was called the eighth wonder of 
the world. As recent as the early part of the 
present century Alcala was still frequented by 
rich students from Madrid, although it was in 
a decayed condition and many of the professor- 
ships were extinct. In 1837 the university 
was joined to that of Madrid and removed to 
the capital. Alcala is now an obscure town of 
10,000 population, with one of its chief attrac- 
tions the ruins of the old university building, 
a fine specimen of the Spanish Renaissance 
architecture, with handsome Moorish decora- 
tions in the chapel of sixteenth century style. 
Now Spain has ten universities, with six fac- 
ulties, all under State supervision. They are 
at Madrid, Barcelona, Granada, Oviedo, Sala- 
manca, Seville, Santiago, Saragossa, Valencia, 
and Valladolid, and the total attendance upon 
them is less than 10,000 students and 250 pro- 


fessors. Salamanca long ago lost its ancient 


prestige, and its undergraduates number less 
than 400 annually. Madrid has the central 
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University of Spain, with schools of philoso- 
phy, jurisprudence, mathematics, natural 
science, medicine, pharmacy, architecture, engi- 
neering, veterinary surgery, and diplomacy. 
Both Madrid and Barcelona are regarded as 
hot-beds of revolution and student uprisings 


against the government are features of univer- 


sity life there quite as much as instruction in 


Latin and Greek. 


Lyman Horace WEEKS. 


AN INVOCATION. 


There is a song that sings itself to me 
A song that never seeks the aid of word; 
It breathes from every note of tuneful bird, 
And mingles with each woodland melody. 
It floats upon the breezes from the sea, 
And murmurs in the treetops, gently stirred 
By night winds, whose own notes, almost unheard, 


Yet seem instinct with mystic harmony 


O music, sweeter far than poet’s lay, 
And deeper than all harmonies of men, 
Fill me with thine own spirit, and again 
Breathe thy strong rapture on me, that I may 
Sing one clear note that men may hear, and know 


The seeret voice of nature’s joy and woe. 


Kent KNOWLTON. 
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COLLEGE LIFE AT DUBLIN UNIVER- 
SITY. 


PART II. 


At Dublin, instead of holding recitations, 
the professors give lectures, and each in his in- 
dividual way studies with the student. Examin- 
ation will tell how well the student has main- 
tained his part. Strange to say, however, 
classics are popular. Mathematics and classics 
are required throughout the arts course, but 
besides this, and even in substitution for it to 
some extent, the student is at liberty to follow 
his own inclination, and those ambitious for 
honors of any sort usually work with a direct 
view to the honor examinations, taking up 
science in its various branches, literature, his- 
tory, and so forth. The student who wishes to 
study has every advantage; the student who 
does not care to study has the privilege merely 
of getting plucked at his examinations. 

There are a few rules, however, that must be 
kept. Students “ must not shoot snipe in the 


college park without the permission of the pro- 
vost ’’ (president), (formulated some hundred 


years back when the college park was a bog, 


but still retained in the code of rules); and 
also “scholars must not play marbles on the 
steps of the Examination Hall” (a rule which, 
it is needless to say, the scholars or honor 
students of this enlightened age have no temp- 
tation to break). There is a rule, however, 
that works hardship in many an unlucky Irish- 
man’s case. The college gates are closed at 
nine o'clock, and all students (except on one 
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day in the week) must then be within the 
quadrangle, though what they do there during 
the night is not inquired into. To avoid lea, 
ing their names at the gate, as they must do if 
they come in after nine, the plucky Irishman 
will try to climb the twenty-foot walls, or iron 
picket fences, and in fining students for that 
indecorum the Junior Dean finds his chief 
oceupation. 

The principal punishments are fines from six 
pence to a pound, which the Junior Dean in 
flicts as he sees fit. For offenses which require 
a fine above a pound the student is brought 
before the Board of Senior Fellows, and, thus 
tried, the boys who not long ago burnt up some 


workmen’s outfits (which they found on the 


college square and wanted for fuel on a par- 


ticularly jovial celebration) had to pay ten 
pounds between them. Fines are imposed for 
non-attendance on lectures, cutting chapel alto- 
gether, and the like. Now and then a man 
gets suspended, though not often. 

But the one ceremony which crowns the col- 
lege day we have not yet described. It is din- 
ner in the college dining hall. The hall is a 
great, bare room, with high roof and stained- 
glass windows. Down its center run long 
tables, with hard, backless wooden benches on 
either side. At the end, at right angles with 
the long tables, is a cross table where the fel- 
lows and professors are served, and they alone 
have the privilege of bringing guests. Dinner 
is served at six o'clock, and caps and gowns are 
required (as they are at all lectures). When 
students and professors are seated, one of the 
students (there are several, each of whom is 


paid four pounds a year for his services) wil] 
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mount the goblet-shaped pulpit that stands in 
one corner, and say a Latin grace. As one 
might imagine, it is not a very solemn proced- 
ure. Again when the meal is finished the 
student mounts the pulpit and repeats a longer 
Latin grace, in which praises are given for all 
the old rascals (kings and queens, from Queen 
Elizabeth to King George I1]) who aided in 
establishing the college. 

As for the dinner itself, it is a most excellent 
one, cost thirty-five cents, more or less, accord- 
ing to the price of meat—soup, fish, roast, and 
vegetables well cooked, dessert, and crackers 
and cheese (your good Briton always tops off 
with crackers and cheese), and celery, perhaps, 
and we must not forget the stout or ale, as one 
chooses, which comes quite as a matter of 
course. Then when the meal is finished and the 
grace said, the Senior Dean, and fellows, and 
professors file out between the ranks of waiting 
students, who follow close behind and scatter 
to their rooms to chat and smoke, or stroll out 
into the town, or go to the society reading 
rooms, 

The fellows and professors have in the build- 
ing of the dining hall excellently furnished 
club rooms (the “ combination ” room they call 
it) back of which is a smoking room. Here, 
after dinner, those who choose may go for a 
smoke and a cup of tea before the great open 
fires. The “combination” room is furnished 
with the current periodicals, and that and the 
smoking-room have most comfortable chairs, 
carpets, and rugs, and the walls are adorned 
with pictures of curious interest or real ancient 


value. It is the cosiest place in the college. 
Sports have a fair place at Trinity, too. At 
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the right of the quadrangle is a large, smooth, 
green lawn of four or five acres, called the Col- 
lege Park, which is really a field for sports. 
Around it runs a fine running track 340 yards 
(1 believe it is) in length, while in the middle 
are the paraphernalia for football and cricket 
and a fine opportunity for tennis. On the east 
isa neat little granite structure called the 
Pavilion, where the athletes may wash and 
dress. The ground is kept like a garden, and 
even in winter looks a most tempting resort. 
Here, perhaps, the Newnham girls will send a 
great, strapping team to play hocky, and 
here are played the Cambridge and Oxford 
football and cricket matches. Here, too, once 
a year the whole college turns out for a day of 
field sports. There was a time when two days 
were given, but the students got so drunk by 
the second night that the authorities decided 
to restrict the convivialities to one day and one 
night. On that night * sprees”’ are given in 
the students’ rooms, and there is a general jol- 
lification from one end of the college to the 
other, as enthusiastic and as long continued as 
in any good American college. 

Between the College Park and the front 
street, separated from the park by a substantial 
stone wall, is the provost’s garden and house. 


The house is a great, magnificent, rambling, 


roomy structure, which stands abreast of the 
entrance gate of the college, and the garden is 
a beautiful, finely-kept lawn, filled with trees 
and shrubbery, a most tempting retreat. But 
it is locked from the students, and only pro- 
fessors have keys. 

As one rambles about the quaint, ancient, 
well-kept grounds, shut in by great walls from 
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all the bustle and roar of the outside city, he 
cannot help remembering that here Goldsmith 
poor Goldy, who could write such beautiful 
verses, but floundered so frightfully in mathe- 
matics and most else, and never succeeded at 
all in mastering the mathematics of life) 
wandered in and out in his dreamy, good 
humored, devil-may-care way; and here came 
Swift, severe and energetic; and Lever, and 
Tom Moore. Here, too, came Congreve and 
Bishop Berkeley, of philosophic fame. In the 
long library hall are fine portrait busts of all 
these done in marble like the life. And there 
is a letter of Tom Moore’s containing an auto- 
graph copy of “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” Some laugh to-day at the pretentions 
of Tom Moore. But the Irishmen do not for- 
get to love him. 

And in the rooms over the gate are the 
archives of the Historical Society, which Burke 
founded, and where he cultivated his polished 
eloquence. Burke was very active, the records 
say, in those early meetings of the society, and 
some of the minutes are in his handwriting. 
In the Historical Society, too, Grattan and 
Curran and Plunkit discovered their powers of 
oratory, and many a lesser Irish orator, who 
here prepared himself for the broader field of 
Parliament. 

There are at Trinity two important debating 
societies, which meet once a week. The older 
and more dignified is the Historical Society, 
founded, as we have said, by Burke. The 
younger is the Philosophical Society, which 
taboos all political discussions. The opening 


day of each of these societies yearly is an 
event. The Historical Society has some dis- 
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tinguished persons and addresses, and an audi- 
ence of culture and importance. The Philo- 
sophical Society follows more charily in its elder 
sister's footsteps, and a few years ago its jovial 
members amused themselves by letting loose on 
the audience (largely ladies) a collection of rats: 
mice, pigeons, and other undomesticated animals, 
for which pleasantry the society was deprived 
of its opening festivities until the present year. 

There are the Boat Club and the Rowing 
Club, which meet in aquatie rivalry on the 
Liffey River in a grand match once a year. 
But beside these there are no societies or clubs 
which might correspond to our Greek Lette: 
Fraternities, organizations scarcely heard of in 
Great Britain. 

So much for the student life. The life of 
the faculty is not less free and pleasant in its 
narrower way. As examinations rule every- 
thing, so examinations determine the faculty 
Honor students are called scholars while in the 
regular courses, and are quite swells, having 
their rooms free and free dining at the college 
commons. After taking their degree they 
aspire to be fellows, and if they pass the exam- 
inations are enrolled as Junior Fellows, with a 
salary of #200 ayear. If they want to earn 
more money they must teach, and their income 
depends on the number of pupils they can get. 
They are the tutors, who give all the elemen- 
tary instruction, and half the £16 (#80) paid 
in by each student for his tuition fees goes to 
the tutor who has charge of him. As one man 
‘annot cover all branches, of course, the junior 
fellows make a pool and divide their pupils up 
according to subjects, and the fees are divided 
proportionately. 
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After long, long waiting, and more examina- 
tions, the junior fellows are promoted to be 
senior fellows, and form a board for the gov- 
ernment of the college, both financially and for 
discipline. From their number is selected by 
the University Senate (the functional board of 
the University as distinguished from the Col- 
lege) the provost or principal. There are also 
professors who are not fellows, and they, with 
the senior fellows form the College Council, 
which has the highest authority in regulating 
the curriculum and examinations. The profes- 
sors who are not fellows are on foundations with 
salaries varying from #1,500 to #5,000 a year. 
The chancellor and vice-chancellor of the uni- 
versity are ornamental figure heads, who seldom 
come near the college. 

The work of each professor varies, but is 
never very heavy—three oy four hours a week, 
perhaps, in some subjects, more. And he is 
quice free to occupy the remainder of his time 
as he chooses, in writing or pleasure. Several 
of the professors at Dublin are widely known, 
as Prof. Tyrrell, who has edited various Latin 
classics, and Prof. Edward Dowden, whose 
studies in English literature are famous the 
world over. One smiles to find on the solid old 
doors to the recitation rooms of these famous 
men brass plates with the simple inscription, 
“Mr. Dowden,” “ Mr. Barlow.” 

We may well close this sketchy account of 
Trinity College, founded by Queen Elizabeth 
one year before America was discovered (such 
is history!), by a little picture of Dr. Shaw, 
the present dean. The oldest fellow but one 
on the college board, he has never lost his light- 


hearted youth, his springing step, his bubbling, 
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Irish wit. Years have not thrown over him 
any veneer of dignity, which he never could 
assume, and with his twinkling eye and kindly 
manner he is the veriest youthful student of 
them all. A journalist, too, he writes in his 
fine ironical vein a leader or two every day for 
one of the Dublin papers. Unmarried, he has 
still his large, commodious bachelor rooms near 


the college gate, and with his comrade fellows 


he wanders in and out, veritably one of the 


students to the end of his days. 


SHERWIN Copy. 


IF. 


If all the follies of young lips 
Were wise and true, 
I'd kiss those dainty finger-tips, 


And love but you. 


If all the fancies of young hearts 
Were sober sense, 
You'd drop your sweet, coquettish arts 


In self-defense. 


Ta.Lcotr Miner Banks. 
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THE COLLEGIAN IN LITERATURE. 


No knowledge is useless knowledge. It is 
undoubtedly true that this dictum applies espe- 
cially to him who chooses literature as his call- 
ing. When one begins to distill all that is 
best and highest of his intellect, to pour out his 
soul's garnered hoard, he, for the first time, 
realizes the utility of every scrap of half-for- 
gotten learning, of every experience through 
which he has passed and his life, however rich 
and varied, seems to him all too barren. He 
would fain have at his disposal a vast store- 
house of learning, an inexhaustible fund of the 
choicest treasures of great minds, made his by 
assimilation. And yet, the art which he has 
chosen is the only art which, to the uninitiated, 
does not seem to demand long years of prepara- 
tory study, a toilsome apprenticeship, a dreary 
period of obscurity. The tyro dreams of a 
niche ready and waiting for him in the Temple 
of Fame. He sees visions of himself crowned 
with laurels by an astonished and admiring world. 
It appears so easy at first, and when the scales 
at last fall from his eyes, it is so hard. This 
first stage—that of over-confidence—is not dan- 
gerous—it is so soon cured. The second 
period—that of discouragement—is more acute. 
The would-be litterateur realizes then his fatuity, 
and, in the reaction of self-depreciation, he asks 
himself how it was possible that he, a very 


pigmy, could have dreamed of competing in a 
field already full of giants. 

Then perhaps, a dangerous cynicism begins 
to invade his spirit. He has been told, has 
indeed, always firmly believed, that there is no 
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royal road to fame or learning, but he has 
heard of a short cut to Parnassus—a conveni- 
ent trail much traveled of late, and he begins to 
scorn the ancient highway. Young Mr. 
Creesus was invited to explore this alluring 
path in a special vehicle. His arrival at the 
summit was heralded in advance. Glowing 
columns in the daily papers depicted the beaut- 
ies of the great work to which this youth had 
devoted his time in preference to the feasting, 
coaching, and dancing to which his birthright 
entitled him. A_ disinterested publisher, 
inspired by a noble desire to stimulate among 
the jeunesse dorée this zeal for intellectual 
effort, has heard that Cruesus’s light burns late 
in his tower window ; a whisper has reached 
his ear that it is literature which claims the 
young man’s leisure hours. He therefore, hat 
in hand, approaches this new aspirant for 
literary distinction and sues for the honor of 
producing the maiden effort of the millionaire’s 
pen. The humble traveler on his way to Par- 
nassus, trudging painfully along the barren and 
stony road, is choked by the dust from Creesus’s 
wheels as that fortunate youth drives past. In 
vain he attempts to follow the gilded chariot as 
it turns off on the short cut. The path is 
sternly guarded, and only they who have 


invented dances, inherited great wealth, jumped 


from high bridges, or otherwise made themselves 
famous or notorious, can hope to ascend by that 
road. So, with bitterness in his heart and 
downeast brow, he toils slowly on the old, old 
way, marked with so many footprints, lined 
with the graves of so many who have fallen by 
the wayside; and, O wonder! he has made 
no great progress when that golden chariot 
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again passes him, going downward this time. 
In it sits young Croesus, quite chapfallen. The 
Parnassians would none of him, and so he 
returns to earth to tread, if he has the strength 
and the patience, that weary path, to meet 
rebuffs and discouragements, to live his life, to 
stumble, to struggle, to rise again, and at last, 
wearied but triumphant, to reach the longed- 
for goal by the same way that lies open to the 
poorest and the lowliest. 

All real and abiding success must, in this 
age, be slow in attainmeut. The writer who 
by his first effort leaps at once into a place 
beside those who have toiled and waited is as 
much a creature of the past, a fable of bygone 
days, as Minerva springing full panoplied from 
the brain of Jupiter. Had Fanny Burney 
been born a century later, she would doubtless 
have carried the manuscript of “ Evelina” 
from publisher to publisher, to have it rejected 
in turn by all. With a few pardonable tears 
she would at last have put away the unlucky 


manuscript in which so much time and so many 


fond hopes were invested and tried again, per- 
haps with equal lack of success. To us to-day 
the story of her secret employment of her lei- 
sure hours, the publication of the novel which 
was the result and her immediate attainment of 
fame and popularity reads likea fairy tale. 
Not that we do not occasionally see a début 


which seems to promise an equally phenomenal 
success. But the iridescent bubble of cotem- 
porary fame soon bursts and what is left of it 
but adrop of water evaporating rapidly into 
the air? Where are the prophets of last year 
and the year before last—the Beatrice Har- 
radens and the Sarah Grands? To-day we 
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wonderingly recall our eestatic hailing of these 
new planets and we realize that they were not 
stars at all, only meteors, very dazzling but 
soon burned out and forgotten. This result is 
no doubt in some measure due to the fickleness 
and volatile character of the popular fancy, 
but it is also owing to the lack of preparation 
and finish of such writers. They are hurried 
into prominence before they are ready for such 
an ordeal. This rapid success may be and 
doubtless is, very gratifying from a pecuniary 
standpoint, but it is a misfortune from 
an artistic point of view. One misses in 
the work of these writers the poise, the dig- 
nity, the consistency, the coherence and the 
finish of George Eliot, or to give a more recent 
example, of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Genius will eventually attain its rightful 
place, but the struggle is longer than it was 
fifty years ago. The reading public has grown 
more 4b/asé, more fastidious, less ready to be 
charmed by simple pleasures. The aspirant for 
its favor must possess culture, learning, ease, 
and experience, as well as native gifts: If he 
is fortunate enough to have had the mental 
training and the broadening influences of a 
university life, he will encounter comparatively 
few technical difficulties. He will have well 
in hand the tools best adapted for his work. 


If a writer lacks this early training and shap- 


ing of the mind, he will experience checks and 
drawbacks which ought not to exist. He will 
find himself sitting dumb and helpless, unable 
to formulate and express the ideas with which 
his brain seems bursting. He will be like the 
peasant boy trying to paint with home-made 
brushes and pigments which he himself has 
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ground. The young genius will paint pictures- 
in time—but how much better, how much 
sooner, he might successfully have accomplished 
his task with materials suited exactly to his 
purpose. 

But natural mental gifts, college training, 
and wide reading do not alone make the author 
whose work is destined to live. To rely too 
much on the purely intellectual quality—on 
the so-called objective mind—has been ever the 
mistake of academicians. There is something 
higher than knowledge, broader than learn- 
ing, deeper than mere intellectuality. It is the 
comprehension of life itself in its fullest mean- 
ing—this human life of ours—floated over on 
its glassiest surface by some souls, explored to 
its darkest depths by others. The fuller, the 
richer our experience, the more of joy and 
sorrow we have known, of faults conquered and 
weaknesses overcome, the greater the wealth we 
have to draw upon, the more surely we strike 
the chords that move our hearers. 

This human sympathy then, this * touch of 
nature,” which “ makes the whole world kin,” 
is to be gained only by ripe experience and by 
a cultivation rather than a repression of the 
emotional side of our nature. The highest art 
is passional. It is not Dr. Faustus, the wise 
and virtuous, the dry-as-dust scholar who ap- 
peals to us; it is Faust the man, who has lived, 
sinned, sorrowed, and repented, who holds us 
spellbound. 


“ Doch werdet ihr nie Herz zu Herzen schaffen, 
Wenn es euch nicht von Herzen geht.” 


Could George Eliot have so truly depicted the 
heart drama of Maggie Tulliver had she not 
lived a deeper tragedy herself? Was not 
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Byron’s richest melody evoked from a soul 
tortured and wrung? 

And so it is from experience itself that we 
must all draw our inspiration—the greatest of 
us all as well as the smallest. The great soul 
will give it to the world after the fashion of 
his greatness and a Goethe will weave his own 
soul struggles into an immortal Faust. Then 
we need not fear to depict what we have seen 
and known, trite and commonplace as it may 
seem to us. We may be certain that, if we tell 
our story with force and sincerity, it will not 
be lacking in interest. The same scene has for 
every eye a different aspect, and it matters 
little if the only landscape we know well has 
been limned by countless workers before us. 
Our picture will be different from any other. 
We shall take another point of view, or, at any 
rate, we shall see differently. Optical experi- 
ments show that no two pairs of eyes see exactly 
alike. One person is near, another far-sighted, 
a third is afflicted with strabismus, a fourth is 
color-blind, but let each paint as he sees, not as 
he thinks he ought to see. This is all that is 
really his to give and the only work of value 
that he can give. In Turner’s earlier style we 
see the effect of the conventional and the stereo- 


typed in art. It is only when he breaks away 
from tradition and paints his own world, lurid 
and phantasmagoric though it is, that he be- 


comes truly great. Imitation is always dan- 
gerous. Probably the painter Monet, saw all 
objects with a dark line drawn about them. It 
is doubtful, however, if any or at least, if all 
of his imitators so beheld them. It is this pit- 
fall which the young author must learn to 
avoid. It is so natural to say, ‘Thackeray 
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treats such a subject thus, and therefore that 
must be the proper manner in which to treat 
it.” Let us study Thackeray, then, or any 
other literary artist, but let us never fall into 
the error of trying to put on Thackeray’s 
spectacles, for they will not fit our eyes and we 
shall see everything falsely. Let us depict 
objects as we really see them and so preserve 
our intellectual honesty—a quality as valuable 
in the artistic, as truth in the moral world. 

In their search for truth, however, a common 
error of conscientious artists is that in reading 
or studying up a subject they forget that the 
capacity for good work must be of slow growth, 
incorporated into one’s very being before it can 
be successfully utilized. The mind not thus 
prepared may be superficially accurate, but it 
is an anatomical mannikin as compared with 
the whole congeries of the intellectual powers 
of a living man. This exhaustive dissection 
and study of subjects makes the novels of Zola 
cold and lifeless. He says to the expectant 
public * Now I will write a story about the 
markets of Paris.” He spends a year, perhaps 
two, in haunting the markets, in taking notes, 
in seizing upon a thousand small details to 
complete the accuracy of his picture. It is 
accurate, certainly, but lifeless. We have 
counted each bristle on the backs of Desirée’s 
pigs, we know every stitch in Angéle’s 
embroidery, we are as well acquainted with the 
pathological studies of the Rougon-Macquart 
family as Dr. Pascal himself, we have taken 
note of every button on the uniforms of Napoleon 
Third’s army, but we are fatigued and bewil- 


dered rather than impressed. It is the accuracy 


of the photographer and one feels no vitality 
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in it all. A woman, ignorant of the details of 
business, might take a fancy to write a novel 
intended to give a faithful picture of stock 
speculating and Wall street. She might make 
the most careful study of her subject and sue- 
ceed in producing a book in which there was 
no technical blunder but it would surely lack 
“ atmosphere.” 

On the other hand, most writers find it 
impossible to make judicious use of their life 
studies until time has mellowed their colors and 
softened their outlines, and distance has given 
them their proper perspective. It is not while 
passing through the storm and stress of some 
soul revolution that one is calm enough to make 
use of his sensations and experiences for the 
benefit of others. 

In most instances therefore it is unreasonable 
to expect that a writer’s best work should be 
done early in life when there has not yet been 
time for experiences to crystallize, for judg- 
ment to ripen or for thought to mature. 


The collegian fresh from university triumphs 


is apt to think the world an easy conquest. 


Perhaps he has been class poet or class _his- 
torian and a frequent contributor to a college 
magazine. His friends have assured him that 
he is destined to make his mark in literature. 
Unless specially favored of fortune, however, 
he will find that his best work is “ una- 
vailable”’ or, worst of all, that it is politely 
returned unread on account of “ the accumu- 
lation of work already accepted” or because 
such articles are “outside of our secope.”” Per- 
haps it isa long time before he can even 
obtain a hearing, but he must not lose courage. 
That first manuscript, rejected by some, unread 
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by others, begins to seem to its young author 
no such great work after all. He could almost 
find it in his heart to be grateful that it has 
never emerged from the limbo to which he con- 
signs the fast increasing rolls of rejected 
manuscripts. In the mean time, his style is 
maturing, experience is enriching his mental 
gifts, he is approaching the point where his 
efforts begin to be crowned with success. If, 
when this happens, the reward for his toil seems 
to him very inadequate and the honor of being 
counted as one among the four thousand 
authors of America quite insufficient to slake 
his thirst for fame, let him remember his politi- 
cal economy and call to mind that an oceupa- 
tion is profitable in proportion to its risk, its 
respectability and the capital invested. The 
only risks attending authorship are perhaps 
those of keeping late hours or of working too 
hard, but they are not confined to the profession 
of letters. No one, I fancy, in this present 
age, would attempt to question the respecta- 
bility of a ealling which was in Goldsmith’s 
time almost as low in the social scale as 
was that of a strolling player in Shakespeare’s 
The capital invested is so small—only one’s 


highest aspirations and one’s nobler self; but 


these have no market value, so let them pass 


as worthless. Unless they can be made to 
serve the world for instruction or pastime, they 
are but so much uselesslumber, and our author 
a dreamer, a cumberer of the earth, a spoiler of 
good ink and paper. Let us, however, assume 
that he is to attain at least a modicum of suc- 
cess; if, in addition to this, he does not feel 
that his art is, like virtue, its own reward, and 
that he is not happier to make as a writer a 
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thousand dollars a year than he would be in 
gaining two thousand by any other work, he 
would far better turn his abilities in another 
direction and develop along the line of the 
least resistance. Not for his brow is the ivy— 
“praemia frontium doctarum.” We rail 
sometimes at Fate, we say that there is no lot 
so thankless as that of the author, but, in our 
heart of hearts, we say, like Horace, 

* Quod si me inseris lyricis vatibus 


Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.”’ 


WINIFRED JOHNES. 


DISCOURAGEMENT. 


A blossom on the hill-top blooming fair, 

Whose gentle perfume soothes the heated air; 
But eager fingers break the tender stem 

The charm is lost—the fragrance spilled, and then 
By discontented hand ’tis cast aside, 

And sadly comes the ery,—* My hopes have lied.” 


S. McCuesney Pope. 
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A BERKSHIRE TYPE. 


The environment of one’s college has much 
to do with the feeling with which the memories 
of college days are cherished. There is a 
certain kind of romance surrounding the recol- 
lections of the four happy years spent in a New 
England country college that is denied to the 
graduate of urban academic institutions. All 
loyal alumni have in common a love for Alma 
Mater, and preserve as the dearest of life the 
ingenuous friendships formed during that period 
of glorious youth—the college days. The 
place and the region, however, have much to do 
with the frequency of the pilgrimages that are 
made to the particular garden where grew the 
tree of knowledge that we were accustomed to 
shake with more or less gentleness. 

The poets with rural college associations, 
who have sung of their college days, are wont 
to emphasize the impressions made by pictur- 
esque surroundings. Arnold, in those beauti- 


ful lines written on revisiting Oxford, speaks 


of her as 
“,. . . girded by thy silver streams.” 

The influence of mountains, streams, and 
forest upon undergraduate life is well known 
to Dartmouth, Williams, and Amherst men, 
and in after life they yearn to return to those 
beautiful regions, as well as to the college that 
first made them acquainted with the surpassing 
loveliness of the vicinage. We, of old 
Williams, love to go back to Alma Mater and 
the Berkshire Hills. 

What sense of strength unlimited we felt as 
we strode over hill and dale to make the first 
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ascent of Greylock, and finally gazed down on 
the world beneath us that seemed only waiting 
for us to conquer! What simple joys, but oh 
so sweet, were those we found as we stealthily 
walked along the banks of many a Berkshire 
brook and with feathered deception lured the 
speckled trout from ‘pools, both clear and 
cool,” whilst from the copses near by 

“ melodious birds sang madrigals "’ 
or with the changing season, the rich green of 
summer having given way to those gorgeous 
colorings of autumn, nowhere else quite so 
brilliant, with dog and gun we strolled over 
the uplands, returning with—if nothing more— 
an appetite, that was the despair of the land- 
lady who always hoped for the epidemic of dys- 
pepsia that never came. 

What interesting and quaint people we were 
wont to see around in those hillside farms up in 
Berkshire—types that are fast disappearing, as 
city folks crowd nearer and remain longer 
every year. 

I saw one last summer who deserves to be 
hung on the line in the gallery of portraits of 
New England characters. 


It was early in July, and my family and | 


were established for the summer on the farm 
my ancestors were tilling when the battle of 
Bennington interrupted farming operations for 
a few days. I am tilling that same farm now 
by the aid of typewritten instructions sent bi- 
weekly from my office in Wall street. From 
some of my fields I can see the College build- 
ings. There is a mountain in my back yard 
that is 2,500 feet high, and over on the south 
side of that mountain is a hillside farm, through 
which glides a sylvan stream that every Will- 
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iams man knows as the Hopper Brook. It is 
very picturesque, and is a natural trout brook. 
The farm referred to bears evidence of thrift 
and intelligent husbandry in every direction. 
On that certain July day last summer I got 
out my rod and creel, selected a few flies that 
are never known to miss connections, and, tak- 
ing along a generous lunch against the gnaw- 
ings of the noontide hour, I started for the 
Hopper Brook. 

It was one of those ideal midsummer days 
that furnish so much happiness in the contem- 
plation of the mere fact of one’s existence. 
The fish did not bite very well—it was too 
bright—but I did not care for that; the wild- 
flowers, the birds, and the sweet solitude of the 
forest made me almost forget my quest. I 
finally left the woods and followed the stream 
into the open, here and there taking a speckled 
trout, so beautiful that it seemed almost wicked 


to kill him. 


The meadows hereabouts were closely cropped, 


the pastures were free from invading weeds, 
and the buildings, as I approached, betokened 
watchful and continuous care. The barns were 
on the bank of the brook, and across a grass- 
grown road was the modest abode of Caleb 
Whitbeck. Mr. Whitbeck took great pride 
in a neat little flower garden, in which the beds 
of mignonette, petunias, and bachelor’s but- 
tons were laid out in the shape of hearts 
and stars. There was one hole just behind the 
barn that I used to fish when I was a boy, and 
generally to some purpose. I sneaked up to 
this pool so carefully that I did not see Mr. 
Whitbeck and his fourteen-year-old boy Tibby 
approach until after 1 had made three or four 
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casts, but this time without a strike. Cale 
Whitbeck, as his neighbors call him, is a tall, 
spare man, with a bushy head of hair, snappy 
blue eyes, and a very shrill voice. His attire 
was unconventional and might have done duty 
for several seasons. This impression was con- 
firmed later by his telling me that this was the 
sixth summer on the old straw hat, and that 
another year he should probably give it to 
Tibby—* leastwise, if he tuk hole real sharp 
next winter.” 

Anything but prosperity was impossible on 
this farm: it stuck out everywhere ; economy 
and thrift were indeed intrenched here. 

As they approached me, I heard the senior 
Whitbeck say, 

“ Tibby, who is’t?” 

“ Why, pa, that’s Chairley Hubbard,” the 
dutiful son replied. 

“ Tain’t neither, I guess I know them Hub- 
bard boys.” 

Tibby and my identity having been thus 
disposed of, Mr. Whitbeck continued to 
approach me, and finally said: * Well, neigh- 
bor, what luck er yer havin’ fishin’ ’” and then, 
without waiting for me to reply, continued, 
“1 don’t suppose you've got nothin’, and most 
of the well nigh onto three hundred fishermen 
as hez gone up this creek to-day hain’t got 
much more’n you hev.”” He came closer to me 


as he thus delivered himself, eyed me closely, and, 


turning to his son, who was close behind, said, 
sotto voce, * Tibby, it is Chairley—sure ‘nuff.” 

I then ventured to compliment him on the 
appearance of his farm and the stalwartness of 
Tibby—when he delivered himself of the fol- 


lowing : 
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*“ Looks neat? Of course it does. Look at 
them farm implements; they’re under kiver, 
ain't they? Look at them tools in the corner 
of the shed ; they’re kivered, too, ain’t they? 
Mr. Hubbard, there’s only one way to get along 
a-farmin’ of it, and that is to be a little more 
carefuller’n yer neighbors be. You say you 
would not wonder if I had a dollar or two put 
away for a rainyday. Say, Mr. Hubbard, who 
told ye? Well,” looking around in all diree- 
tions to make sure that he was not overheard, 
he continued, * Why, say, 1 hev got a stockin’ 
my mother knit out of the wool of a black sheep 
my father owned the year Mr. Hopkins was 
made president of the college. Say, it’s nearly 
full of silver now, and when it gits full I'll take 
her over to the Savin’s Bank and sock her 
away; they talk about a silver basis, it don’t 
scare me a bit—why, I’ve bin on a silver basis 
for 25 years, and I’m on it now.” 

“Say, Mr. Hubbard, you think Tibby’s a 
likely boy; you ought ter see him Sundays 
when his ma dresses him up slick as a goose 
and sends him off to Sunday-school to South 
W illiamstown—three miles’n more, and every 
Sunday he takes a cent for the missionary box 
to the heathen, and that leads me to say thet 
I ain’t so poor but what I kin give to them’s 
as poorer’n I be. Is that ’ere colt gentle? 
Gentle’s a clock; I driv him all the way to 
Pittsfield °*n back last week, and never sucked 
teeth to him once—but as I was sayin’, I can 


ginerally give suthin to thems as poorer’n I 


be. Why, last fall I was a-goin’ over my but- 
ter rute—I’ve got a rute to North Adams— 
when I see a little gal a-walkin’ along with her 
feet pretty well half out of her shoes, and I 
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says to her, says 1, ‘ Sis, is them the best shoes 
you've got to hum?" Says she, * They be.’ 
Says I, + You git right up here onto the seat 
along with me, ’n she got there. I driv right 
along till we kim to Ranse Maynard’s store, ‘n 
I got out, ‘n she got out, la helpin’ of the poor 
little thing.” I says to her, * You kim right in 
here with me,’ ’n she kim. Ranse runs a cob- 
bler’s seat in the back of the store and’s got a 
likely cobbler there, too. I says to him, says 
I, * Ranse, what'll cost to mend them shoes onto 
that little gal?’ +‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ there'll be 
more mend than shoe to it—forty cents— 1 
guess.’ *Mend um,’ says I, ’n I paid. him the 
forty cents, ‘n I paid him in money. Thinks | 
to myself, * She'll need rubbers of a slushy day, 
and so I says, ‘ Ranse,’ says I, ‘what be. them 
rubbers worth on that shelf?” * Forty cents,’ 
says he,’n | paid him the forty cents, and | 
paid him in money. Then, thinks I, ‘Cale, 
them hands of hern’s a-going to be cold bime 
by,’ so says I to Ranse, * Ranse,’ says I, * what's 
them red mits worth up on that next shelf?’ 
‘Fifteen cents,” says he. ‘Give ‘m to her,’ 
says I, and I paid him the fifteen cents, and | 
paid him in money—and there was forty cents 
for mendin’ of the shoes, ‘n forty cents for the 


rubbers, and fifteen cents for the red mits, ’n 


forty 'n forty’s eighty, ’n fifteen’s ninety-five— 


*n, say, when I paid Ranse them ninety-five 
cents I knew I was a-lendin’ to the Lord, b’ 
gol—wa’n’t I, Mr. Hubbard?” I assured 
him that I considered that he made a good time 
loan, and I then made a cast near where I had 
seen a swirl in the pool, just as Cale and Tibby 
walked back to the house. 
CHARLES BULKLEY HUBBELL. 
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HEIDELBERG STUDENT LIFE. 


If you look in the apartments of a Heidel- 
berg student in the forenoon, at an hour when 
American collegians would be heading for the 
languishment of lecture rooms, ten to one you 
will find him in his dressing-gown, enjoying his- 
morning coffee, his placid air little suggestive 
of scholastic appointments, as one views him in 
the gorgeousness of his domiciliary vestments. 
A bursche’s deshabille is truly striking ; from 
top to toe he is quite as gaudy as a Turk. His 
morning robe is the gayest of plaids; no less 
showy are the slippers that encase his feet, and 
on his head, pushed jauntily to one side, one 
sees a small velvet affair, lavishly embroidered 
with the insignia of university brothership, 
which, though it strikingly resemble a smok- 
ing cap, it is glaring ignorance to speak of as 
anything but a beer cap, or “ cerevis.” These 
caps may be assumed on the occasion of the 
morning smoke, but their proper use is at the 
kneipe, or drinking bout, when they blossom 
down the echoing board like so many tulips. 

If you wish to enter into proper relations 
with a German student in the midst of his 
household gods, you must assuredly smoke, 
otherwise there will be no familiar parlance on 
things dear to the Teutonic heart. He will 
treat you with extreme courtesy—a bursche is 
always the true exemplar of politeness—but, at 
the same time, from behind his cloud of the 
stimulating weed, he will be regarding you as 


one born under an irrational star, a monstrosity 
among your fellow men. Not smoke! Mein 


Gott! A German student gazes out upon the 
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world at large like A2neas upon the building of 
Carthage, through a volume of mist, and not 
to go and do likewise, by enveloping yourself 
in a state of fumigation, transcends his solid 
understanding. The pipe is invariably the 
agent of this divine exhilaration, and among an 
infinite variety of these the student loves best 
to fondle the cane-like stem of his student pipe 
with its corps colors, the gift of a brother in a 
corps, or fraternity. With this in his mouth he 
becomes the most amiable and talkative of 
beings. 

The quarters of a Heidelberger would not 
compare with the chambers of an Oxonian, or 
those of a Harvard student, but they are 
supremely comfortable, although restricted in 
some respects, as, for instance, the aggressive 
fervor of the winter stove, to a German’s com- 
prehension of the term. Two rooms are all he 
requires to make himself thoroughly at home 
a sleeping room which, for all he cares, may be 
two feet wide, and a sitting-room, commodious, 
if possible, for the necessities which student life 
demands for plenty of room, when a round 
number of good-fellows-well-met happen to 
gather. But what disorder greets the eye in 
this latter spot, such as would strike consterna- 
tion to the breast of a New England housewife. 
Books, pipes, rapiers, clothes, and writing 
apparatus are strewed around in picturesque 


litter, a confusion which, were we not speaking 
after the manner of a bursche, would scarcely 
represent comfort to the average mind; but he 
thrives on it, smoking complacently in the 
midst of chaos. For the multitudinous pipes 
before mentioned one whole wall is no more 


than sufficient. Everything from a common 
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clay pipe to a refined meerschaum is repre- 
sented, and it would require half a day to 
chronicle all their owner would have to:say of 
them, were he pressed to relate their various 
histories. Upon another wall one finds a 
series of portraits in gilt frames. A colored 
band, festooned above, winds around these as 
though to include them lovingly in one great 
relationship. These are the likenesses of the 
members of his corps and of other students who 
have come into especial friendship with the 
occupant of the rooms during the various 
semesters at the university, and the band is 
their corps’ colors. It is customary for the 
members of a corps to honor each other with 
these pictures, and they are as dear to the 
owner as the words of the Verbindung, or bond 
of friendship which ties them together. Another 
wall is devoted to the faces of the professors. 
Around the mirrors are fastened faded garlands 
taken from the bier of a departed friend, and 
most affectionately preserved ; there, too, hang 
ribbons bearing inscriptions and dates com- 
memorative of the foundation day of a Verbin- 
dung with the owner. On the remaining wall 
depend all the implements connected with the 
peace and hostility of student life, viz.,a guitar, 
and corps cap, a schlager, with the omnipresent 
corps colors at its hilt, and defensives of various 
kinds for the duel, of which the Heidelberger 
is so fond. This combat is much less severe 
nowadays than the average person fancies. 
Blood-letting is still in vogue, but it is drawn 
in limited supplies, sufficient only to preserve a 
dash of the former romance in the affair. 


With the dozen and one guards employed on 
the body, and the stringent regulations of the 
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encounter there is little possibility of mortal 
hurt. The weapons that the duelist uses, how- 
ever, are not in his room, but in the fencing 
hall, of which every corps is possessed. 

German students, like most castes or corpo- 
rations, have their own lineo. The function- 
aries who perform menial offices about their 
rooms are variously dubbed. The needy devils 
who polish their boots to the requisite luster 
are called “ boot foxes.”” These subsist on a 
mere pittance from their patrons, and are con- 
tent. The wife of a boot fox, when he has 
one, is generally laundress to the same master. 
The chambermaid is alluded to as the “ house 
broom,” or the “ she slave.” Another female 
is the “house Philistine,’ who provides the 
domestic necessaries, such as wood, light, etc., 
bringing in the accounts monthly, though not 
often so promptly paid. 

Outside, the students apply the term Philis- 
tine to those who are not students, more re- 


strictedly to the citizens of the university town. 


The city clerks, who show themselves Sundays 


and holidays in their spruce raiment, with an 
idea, no doubt, of rivaling the burschen, have 
the curious appellation of * shop pendulums.”’ 
The student has a fine disdain of extra adorn- 
ment on such occasions. On the street he is 
invariably to be seen in his high boots, his 
round colored cap, and his short coat. 

The beer sellers and eating-house keepers 
live in servile apprehension of displeasing their 
high-minded customers, and should the one 
class adulterate beverages or the other strive to 
stint the menu they are quickly placed under 
ban, and severe indeed is the penance before 
they are again received into favor. 
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Every bursche has his canine companion, 
which is eternally at his heels. The latter is 
taught to perform many useful services, such as 
fetching pipes and slippers. At night he fol- 
lows his master, and should he come home with 
senses somewhat bewildered by heavy potations, 
the worthy animal ison the alert to guide his 
master or to pick up anything he may uncon- 
sciously drop en route. The dog indeed is an 
important factor in university life. He aecom- 
panies his master to the dinner table, the pub- 
lie walks, the fencing room and the kneipe. 
When his master eats, his dog must also be 
victualed. 

Combats between rival dogs are as common 
and much more sanguinary than those of their 
owners, time and place being appointed with 
equal ceremony. These canines seldom leave 
the University; they are generally left as a 
legacy to a companion, and sometimes they 
have no master but the whole corps and no 
home save the kneipe. 

It is related that at one time the students 
were in the habit of teaching their dogs to 
respond to the most common Christian names 
of the young women of Heidelberg and these 


names they were forever bawling out at their 


four-footed followers in public places, with 


such effect that the fair ones so christened 
would hastily quit the scene in abashed con- 
sternation, to the wicked enjoyment of those 
ungallant disciples of learning. 


Epwarp A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 


Wuen Governor Morton was 18 years 
old he had already shown aptitude enough for 
business to be put in charge of a store in Han- 
over, New Hampshire. Naturally he got to 
know Hanover, and necessarily Dartmouth 
College, and he never forgot either. Not long 
ago he bought some property just north of the 
college grounds, which came into the market, 
and gave it to the college. It has been deter- 
mined to build on the site so acquired an 
Alumni Memorial Hall. Several distinguished 
alumni made a pilgrimage from New York to 
Albany the other day to show the plans of the 
new hall to the donor of the site. 


PLANS AND specifications for a new building 
for Barnard College on the site at the Boule- 
vard and 119th street have been accepted, and 


work will begin as soon as the weather is ready. 
Its ground dimensions will be 200 x 160 ft., 
and its cost about $500,000. Barnard has 72 
undergraduates now. She lately made a dicker 
with Columbia by the terms of which she is to 
pay the salaries of three new professors in the 


Solumbia faculty on condition that every hour 
they spend in instructing Columbia students 
shall be offset by an hour given by some other 
professor to Barnard. 


WELLESLEY HAS outgrown her chapel. It 
became a question whether her students should 
come to morning prayers in relays, or should 
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have two places of worship. The latter ex- 
pedient was adopted, and now prayers are held 
in Seton Hall for the 110 girls who live there, 
and the chapel holds the 700 who are left. 


THERE ARE 80 many colleges in Ohio that it 
is proposed to compel every intending founder 
of a new one to take out a license before he 
founds. A bill has been introduced in the 
State Legislature by Senator Garfield to create 
a State college and university council which 
shall have power to pass upon the merits of all 
proposals to found institutions of learning, and 
to refuse to unfit ones the authority to confer 
degrees. The council would also be expected 
to visit and examine annually all existing 
institutions, and revoke the charters of such as 
did not keep up their standard. 


Ir was reported in the newspapers under 
date of February 4 that all but four of the 100 
students at George R. Smith’s college at 
Sedalia, Mo., had professed religion, that the 


shouting and singing of students had tempor- 
arily suspended class work, and that all day 
praise meetings were being held in the college 
chapel. It does not appear in any handbook 
which the BACHELOR possesses whether George 


R. Smith’s college is colored or white. 


Too mucH zeal in abating the inexperience 
of freshmen has brought about the permanent 
separation of twelve young gentlemen from the 
University of North Carolina. 


LARGE AND enthusiastic meetings of promi- 
nent citizens have lately been held in Albany to 
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advance the fulfillment of the proposition to 
move Union College from Schenectady to the 
capital of the State. It is reported that 
President Raymond and the trustees of the 
college are in favor of moving. What the 
sentiments of the people of Schenectady are in 
the matter it is, of course, unnecessary to state. 
The roots of Union are pretty deep down in 
the soil of Schenectady and will not easily come 
loose. It seems doubtful whether there are 
levers long enough, or men solid enough in 
Albany to fetch them out. 


THE COURSE of coeducation does not always 
run smooth. The newspapers reported, under 
date of January 30, that 21 male sophomores 
had been expelled from Ottawa ( Kansas’) Uni- 
versity for giving a supper to their girl class- 
mates against the orders of the faculty. The 
supper was given at a restaurant at half-past 
ten at night. It was the hour and the place 
that the faculty took exception to, rather than 
the supper itself. The girls, on being arraigned 
for settlement before the faculty, repented and 
were pardoned. The boys, except two, refused 
to express regret, and were dismissed. Per- 
haps the faculty think that the two boys who 


begged off were the best worth keeping, but 


that seems doubtful. 


Kenyon Co._iece (Gambier, Ohio,) wants 
to find a new president in Prof. Flavel S. 
Luther, of Trinity. Professor Luther grad- 
uated from Trinity in 1870, and was a member 
of the faculty of Kenyon between 1880 and 
1883. He has not, at this writing, accepted the 
call of Kenyon, but his friends think that he 
will. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND FORTY resident mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, England, 


have signed a petition for the opening of 
degrees to women, and important steps have 
been taken to the same end at the University 
of Cambridge. All the British universities 
except Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin now 
admit women to degrees. 


THE GREATEST compliment ever paid to 
Yale athletes has been paid by Brown. In the 
Brown gymnasium at Providence, a bronze 
tablet two feet long by one foot wide, has been 
placed bearing this inscription: ‘ Football : 
Brown 6, Yale 6. November 9, 1895.” 

The Brown seniors are strongly opposed to 
the practice of writing orations to be delivered 
at commencement, but the faculty does not yet 
see its way to abolishing this painful require- 
ment. Of course, not all the orations written 
are delivered, but it is obligatory to produce 
them. There are better ways of teaching men 
to write English than by requiring them to 


compose commencement orations. 


A DIFFERENCE is reported from Northwest- 
ern University between the young men and the 
young women as to whether the latter shall 
have exclusive use of the gymnasium between 
five and six in the afternoon. A rule of the 
faculty grants it te them, but the boys say 
that the girls don’t avail themselves of their 
privilege, and that their hour is the most con- 
venient one for the representative athletes of 
the university to take their exercise. The 
young women deny everything, and have organ- 
ized for battle. Of course there can be no 
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doubt as to the issue of the dispute. There’s 
more than one way to induce young women at 


college to take regular gymnasium exercise. 


THE CHARGE that President Charles Ken- 
dall Adams fostered aristocratic tendencies in 
the University of Wisconsin has been investi- 
gated by a special committee of the Board of 
Visitors to the university and has been pro- 
nounced baseless. The committee found that 
if aristocracy meant the elevation of moral and 
intellectual ideas, Dr. Adams has fostered it ; 
but if it meant the supremacy of wealth and 


social position, he hadn’t. Thus vindicated 


from an odious aspersion, Dr. Adams may now 


wash his hands whenever he sees fit, and with 
any kind of soap, and may keep a door-mat for 
the use of his family without incurring risk of 
censure. 


Senator HawLey—Jo Hawley, of Connec- 
ticut—went to the dinner of the Hamilton 
Alumni on February 5, in New York, and 
made a speech on the necessity of keeping an 
eye on England. He said the Church of Rome 
and the Government of Great Britain were two 
forces that never slept, and that the English 
people were very good people, but that they 
were not the British Government. The Brit- 
ish Government, he said, had always been our 
enemy when achance offered. Britannia wanted 
as much of the available earth as was worth tak- 
ing, and it was the business of the Hamilton 
Alumni to protest when she threatened an 
American republic, and to jump hard up and 
down on her if necessary. These are not all 
Senator Hawley’s precise words, but they give 
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his sentiments faithfully. He also advocated 
that enterprise of rather doubtful expediency, a 
national university, which should receive men 
after they had had a college training, and make 
specialists of them on the basis of a broad cul- 
ture. 


Ar THE annual dinner of the Boston 
Alumni Association, of Amherst, one of the 
speakers called for the erection at Amherst of 
a Julius Seelye Hall, to be the center of all 


the social activities of the college. 


THE VILLAGE fathers of Williamstown, con- 
trary to precedent and propriety, have levied 
taxes on certain professors’ houses belonging 
to Williams College and compelled the college 
to pay them. The college has paid under pro- 
test, and is going to law for the return of its 
money by the greedy villagers and for ex- 
emption from such annoyances in future. 


The honor system in examinations is likely 
to be adopted during the present term at 
Williams. The students favor it, and the 
faculty is understood to be agreeable. The 


system proposed provides for the exclusion of 
proctors from examinations. Each student, 
to make his examination valid, shall sign a 
paper saying that he has neither given nor 
received help. A committee of students will 
be formed to investigate cases of fraud, if any 
should be reported ; stated punishments to be 
dealt out by the faculty according to the com- 
mittee’s findings. 

The new Williams infirmary, which cost 
#10,000 last year, has done very well so far. 
Twenty-eight students took refuge in it during 
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the first term of the present college year, and 
all made prompt and rapid recoveries. 


AT THE dinner of the Princeton alumni, in 
New York, Dr. Wilton M. Smith made the 
most amusing speech and Mr. James C. Carter, 
of Harvard, the soberest. Mr. Carter talked 
of the Venezuela tangle, and said it was the 
mission of universities to educate the minds of 
men to realize the horrors and injustice of war. 
President Patton said at the same dinner that 
Princeton now needed two millions of dollars, 
one for her graduate department and the other 
for the college proper. He thought that at the 
coming 150th anniversary, next October, the 
trustees of the college ought to change its name 
to Princeton University, as probably they will. 

President Cleveland has accepted an invita- 
tion to Princeton’s 150th, and will make a 
speech. 


CoLumBIA has already made the change of 
name that Princeton contemplates, and is 
Columbia University now. It is the third title 
that Columbia has borne. The trustees took 
action on February 3 by passing this resolu- 
tion: 


Resolved, That in all official publications hereafter 
issued by or under authority of the trustees, all the de- 
partments of instruction and research maintained and 
managed by this corporation may, for convenience, be 
designated collectively as “ Columbia University in the 
City of New York,” or “The University ;” and the 
School of Arts, as the same is now known and described, 
may hereafter be designated as “ Columbia College,” or 
« The College.” 


Columbia’s new grounds, which it seems 
have not been formally dedicated yet, will 
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undergo that ceremony on the 4th of May. Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt will be the orator of the 
occasion, and Lafayette Post of the G. A. R. 
will present the university with a stand of 
colors. No announcement is made of the 
provision of a poet for this scholastic festivity. 
One might suppose that poets were scarce 
about Columbia, if Frank Dempster Sherman 
and John K. Bangs were not always ready to 


offer convincing proofs to the contrary. 


Epwin GouLp, °88, has promised Columbia 
a new boathouse, to be built, in the spring, on 
the Hudson River, at the foot of 115th street. 
The old boathouse on the Harlem was sold last 
spring. The new one is to cost about $15,000, 
and is to be built on a dock belonging to the 
university, which was finished last fall. 

Three new buildings are likely to be under 


way this spring on Columbia’s new site. 


Ir 18 right that the colleges which grow into 
universities should assume the title which fits 
their condition, but somehow Tue BacHELOR 
is inclined to sigh at the change. A college is 
such a pleasant, definite thing, so concrete and 
comprehensible, and a real university is so 
seattering and comprehensive, and hard to 
grasp all at once. “College” is the better 
name as long as it fits. Of course, when the 
larger title is assumed the lesser one still 
remains; there is still a Harvard College within 
Harvard University, and there will still be a 


Columbia College; but very largely the lesser 
title merges into the greater. The wonder is 
that the colleges which are still colleges and 
have never been anything else and have no 
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prospect of ever being anything else don’t cling 
to their privilege of calling themselves by their 
right name. They seem not to value it. Where 
one American college expands into a uni 
versity, at least twenty assume the title of 
university at the start, and have nothing but a 
college, and sometimes hardly more than a 
high school, to show for it. 


Tue Cornevy Founder's Day addresses are 


at least as interesting, and promise to become 
as important, as the Phi Beta Kappa orations 


at Harvard. President Schurman has planned 


a series of them on the various professions and 
callings to which students may eventually de- 
vote themselves. <A year or two ago Mr. C. 
A. Dana told the Cornell young men about the 
making of newspapers. This year the speaker 
was Mr. Andrew Carnegie, and his discourse 
was about business. He made a very interest- 
ing address, but that is no more than was to be 
looked for, for he is a very interesting man,who 
knows much, and has a decided faculty for 
communicating it, and when he talks of busi 
ness he speaks whereof his knowledge has been 
conspicuously demonstrated. 

President Schurman is an orator of note 
himself. He also spoke on Founder's Day and 
pointed out wherein Mr. Cleveland and Mr. 
Olney might have managed the Venezuela mat- 
ter more for the advantage of all parties con- 
cerned. 

Rabbi Hirsch, of Chicago, was one of the 
University preachers at Cornell for the term 
now closing. The invitation to him was ex- 
pected to excite criticism, but was based in 
President Schurman’s conviction that in a non- 
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denominational University “no great typical 
attitude of the human mind towards matters of 
religion should be excluded from represen- 
tation.” 

Cornell sent delegates to the educational con- 
ference held at Columbia College in February, 
the object of which was to secure uniform en- 
trance requirements and to influence the pre- 
paratory schools to meet them. Six universi- 
ties, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell and Columbia, took part in this con- 
ference, their delegates meeting representative 
schoolmasters chosen by the New York School- 


masters’ Association. 


Tue Cornet library keeps picking up rare 
and interesting books. One of its recent ac- 
quisitions is the original torture-chamber 
minutes of one of the most famous of the in- 
quisition trials at Tréves. The book is sup- 
posed to have been part of the loot which 
Napoleon carried off from Tréves to Paris, and 
is believed to have been spilt out of a wagon 
on the way. It was bought for the library 
from a bookseller in Cologne. 


A NOTABLE increase of interest in oratory 
and debate is reported from Yale. A New 
Haven correspondent of the New York Evening 


Post, who dwells at length on it, even goes so 


far as to say that it is accompanied by 
a perceptible decline of interest in ath- 
letics. This correspondent avers that Yale 


men are really taking debate seriously 
this year, and that the possession of views 
on large subjects and the ability and willing- 
ness to express themselves in public in a lucid 
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manner have ceased to be detrimental to a 
Yale’s man social reputation. To this depart- 
ment of THE Bacue.or this is weleome news. 
Yale is too great and too important an institu- 
tion to concentrate so much of her outside 
reputation on athletics. Besides, she has got 
all the glory out of success in athleties that that 
interest can be made to yield. If only the rise 
of an interest in debate among the strong col- 
leges can help to fit competent men for public 


life, it is a thing to encourage everywhere. 


Tue YaLe Nevws has figured out the sec- 
tional representation by States at Harvard, 
Yale, and Princeton. It finds that 
Harvard draws more than 56 per cent. of her students 
from Massachusetts, Yale 52 per cent. from Connecti- 
eut and New York, Princeton 66 per cent. from Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and New York. From the north- 
eastern section, comprising New England and_ thre« 
Middle States, Yale has 1,646 students, Harvard 2,857, 
and Princeton 735. From five large central Western 
States Yale has 311 students, Harvard 301, Princetoi 
109. From thirteen Southern States Yale has 103 
students, Harvard 119, Princeton 124. From twelve 
Western and Pacific States Yale has 181 students, Har- 
vard 250, and Princeton 84. From foreign countries 
Yale has 43 students, Harvard 64, Princeton, 29. 

JupGr Francis M. Fincn, Yale °49, and 
late of the New York Court of Appeals, 
attained to so much distinction as a judge that 
his literary reputation has had less attention 
than it deserved. Since his recent retirement 
from the bench this omission has begun to be 
rectified. A dinner was given to him in New 
York by the Psi Upsilon Fraternity, at which 


his abilities and achievements as a poet were 
especially dwelt upon, and evidence of their 
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quality was distributed in pamphlet form. 
“The Blue and the Gray” is the best known 


of Judge Finch’s lyrics. Most people—that 


is, most grown people—have read that, but not 
many of them are aware that its author is held 
to have been the most successful writer of col- 
lege songs that this country has produced. 
Yale’s poets’ bench is not unduly crowded. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Stedman will be only too 
happy to move up a little and make room for 
Judge Finch. 


HARVARD MEN are constantly on the lookout 
for signs of a social disintegration at Yale such 
as has rent the old bands of Harvard. As 
Yale continues to grow bigger and as the 
elective system grows in her class, sentiment is 
expected to die out at New Haven as it has at 
Cambridge, and with it much that is valuable 
to disappear. This has not come about yet, 
but judging from the lamentations of a recent 
writer in the Yale “ Zit,” Yale has sorrows 
enough as matters stand. This writer, one of 
the editors of the “ Zit” and apparently a 
successful competitor for college honors, dis- 
courses about “Shams in Yale Life,” and 
Says : 

Under the outward appearances, below all the so- 
called joys of these few years, lurks a poisonous under- 
current, that spreads itself into all the roots and fibers 
of our college life. . . . There is no man, whether 
he be high or low, whether he be strong or weakly in 
the current, who does not feel it. He may be only 
a simple scholar, unknown to many of his class, but his 
life at Yale has been embittered, his struggles for 
victory over himself and his work have been left with- 
out recognition, because of this blight on our fair fame. 
He may come here neither to become a great scholar 
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nor to win the honors attendant on success in literature, 
his only aim may be to broaden himself into a Man,— 
but if he lacks the ambition to attain position by ques- 
tionable means, . . ._ his life here is dwarfed, nar- 
rowed, browbeaten into a sullen silence, and he leaves 
at the end with tears in his eyes, perhaps, for the 
tender associations of the few friends as noble and as 
independent as himself, and with inward cries of rage 
at the system of things that has brought it thus. 

This is a pretty earnest arraignment of the 
Yale society system, so very useful in some 
particulars and to some persons, and doubtless 
so very exasperating, if not harmful, to some 
others. Harvard's club system is believed by 
many critics to be about as bad as it can be, 
but there is this fact to ameliorate it, that a 
Harvard undergraduate can live and move and 
work and grow and enjoy a fairly remunerative 
and satisfactory state of being entirely outside 
of it. The state of being he enjoys isn’t the 
best conceivable state, but it will do, and if the 
man is enough of a man it does very well. 

Professor Sumner’s letter to the Yale News, 
on Yale life has been widely read and quoted. 


ALL THE universities and colleges which have 
good physical laboratories seem to have been 
experimenting with the Roentgen process for 
photographing through solids. The tests of 
the discovery at Yale, Harvard and Columbia 
have all been successful and were reported in 
the newspapers. 


Tue NEW Harvard catalogue credits the 
University with 3,600 students, of whom 1,771 
are in the college. Every department of the 


University has grown in the past year except 
the Divinity and Veterinary schools. The total 
increase in all departments has been 310. 
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Her annual increase in numbers is gratifying 
to Harvard but it is embarrassing also. It 
strains all her capacities and apparatuses. 
Every new man who comes to her shares in 
what she has, and it drives her to her wit’s ends 
to make her equipment go round among so 
many. It must be remembered that so far as 
the University is concerned no student pays his 
way. His term-bills defray part of the cost of 


his instruction and the endowment of the 


University makes up the rest. Consequently 


the more students Harvard has the more 
endowment funds she needs. She is in no 
danger of being driven into bankruptcy by an 
invasion of students, but she does have hard 
work to provide for them all. What she 
seems to need most just now is more dining 
halls. President Eliot in his report says that 
about $70,000 for a big new building for the 
Foxcroft (eating) club would afford some 
temporary relief in that direction. 

The idea of splitting Harvard up into 
small colleges and running it on the Oxford 
and Cambridge plan, is a good deal discussed. 
It is well enough to discuss it, for just now 
Harvard, socially, is a good deal too much of 
an orphan asylum, and not nearly enough of a 
family, and some means of dividing it up into 
families of manageable size seem very reason- 
ably in request. Out of discussion of the Eng- 
lish plan some good ideas may come, but the 
entire English plan will never be introduced 
there. The obstacles are far too great, and the 
advantages too doubtful. Harvard problems 
will work themselves out presently, but the 
solution of them will be developed. It won’t 
be borrowed, partly because Harvard is not an 


—— 
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imitative concern, and partly because no bor- 
rowed solution would fit her case. 


THE New plan for a University Club in 
Cambridge seems to make due progress. <A 
conunittee of ten appointed to further it 
includes Henry L. Higginson, °55; Charles 
Francis Adams, ’56; George G. Crocker, '64 ; 
James B. Ames, 68; W. R. Thayer, 81; A. 
P.Warner, 82; Thomas Thatcher, ’82; Will- 
iam Endicott, 3d, °87; C. Nelson Perkins, 
‘91; J. P. Greene, 96. Of these gentlemen 
Mr. Ames is dean of the Law School, Mr. 
Thayer is editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, Mr. Perkins, who is now getting on 
in years, was captain of the last Harvard crew 
which beat Yale, and Mr. Greene is president 
of the Crimson. At last accounts 1,200 men 
had registered their names as being anxious to 
join the new club and pay a moderate initiation 
fee and annual dues. 


Dr. Wititiam H. Furness, the well-known 
Unitarian clergyman of Philadelphia, who died 
in Philadelphia, January 30, had for several 
years past been Harvard's oldest living gradu- 
ate. He was an ideal bearer of that distine- 
tion, being very old, very much alive to the 
very last, and greatly honored and _ beloved 
wherever he was known. He was born in 1802, 
and graduated in the Harvard class of 1820. 
He settled in Philadelphia in 1825 as pastor of 
a Unitarian church, which he continued to serve 
for 50 consecutive years. His successor as 
oldest graduate is, possibly, Samuel Ward 
Chandler, of the class of 1822, whose name 
appears unstarred in last year’s quinquennial 
catalogue. 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP. 


Tue Western colleges have adopted some 


new and necessary rules in regard to athletics, 
which we take from the Daily Cardinal 
(Madison, Wis.) : 


Conway MacMillan, of Minnesota, was elected chair- 
man of the meeting, and C. R. Barnes, of Wisconsin, 
secretary. The other delegates were : Dr. Charles B. 
Nancrede, University of Michigan; J. Scott Clark, 
Northwestern University ; H. H. Everett, University 
of Illinois ; W. E. Stone, Purdue University, and A. 
A. Stagg, University of Chicago. Final action on 
some of the rules was taken by only six of the delegates, 
as W. E. Stone had to leave in order to catch a train 
for Lafayette. 

The rules adopted by the college presidents were 
taken as a basis, and were then amended and added to. 
The old rules, as amended, are as follows : 

1. No one shall participate in any intercollegiate 
game or athletic sport unless he be a bona fide student 
doing full work in a regular or special course as de- 
fined in the curriculum of his college ; and no person 
who has participated in any match game as a member of 
any college team shall be permitted to participate in 
any game as a member of another college team until 
he has been a matriculant in such a college, under the 
above conditions, for a period of six months. This 
restriction in regard to time, however, shall also apply 
to students who, having graduated at one college, shall 
enter another for professional or graduate study. 

2. No person shall be admitted to any intercollegiate 
contest who receives any gift, remuneration, or pay for 
his services on the college team. 

3. Any student of any institution who shall be pur- 
suing a regularly prescribed, resident graduate course 
within such institution, whether for an advanced degree 
or in any one of its professional schools, may be per- 
mitted to play for a minimum number of scholastic 
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years required before securing the graduate or profes- 
sional degree for which he is a candidate. 

4. No person who has been employed in training a 
college team for intercollegiate contests shall be allowed 
to participate in any intercollegiate contest as a mem- 
ber of any team which he has trained, and no profes- 
sional athlete and no person who has ever been a mem- 
ber of a professional team shall play in any intercolle- 
giate contest. 

5. No student shall play in any game under an 
assumed name. 

6. No student shall be permitted to participate in 
any intercollegiate contest who is found by the faculty 
to be delinquent in his studies. 

7. All intercollegiate games shall be played on 
grounds either owned or under immediate control of 
one or both of the colleges participating in the contest, 
and all games shall be played under student manage- 
ment and not under the control of any corporation or 
association, or private individual. 

8. The election of managers and captains of the 
teams in each college shall be subject to the approval 
of its committee on athletics. 


9. College football teams shall not engage in games 


with professional teams, nor with those representing 
so-called athletic clubs. 


10. Before every intercollegiate contest a list of the 
men proposing to play shall be presented by each team 
or teams to the other or others, certifying that all mem- 
bers are entitled to play under the conditions of the 
rules adopted, such certificate to be signed by the offi- 
cer or officers designated by boards of control. It 
shall be the duty of the captain to enforce this rule. 

These were the rules and regulations that were added 
by the conference : 

No student shall be eligible for any contest who has 
ever used or is using his athletic skill for gain. This 
shall not apply to any student now in college, Feb. 8, 
1896, for what he has done in the past. The rule 
above shall be operative on and after Oct. 1, 1896. 
(Adopted by five votes, two not voting.) 

No person who has received any compensation from 
the university for services rendered by way of regular 
instructor shall be allowed to play upon any team. This 
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rule to take effect Dee. 1, 1896. (Passed unanimously. ) 

It shall be competent for the chairman of any ath- 
letic committee, if he believes any university is violat- 
ing the letter or spirit of the rule of agreement, to 
communicate with the chairman of the athletic commit- 
tee of the university under suspicion and make specific 
charges against said university. If this is done it shall 
be the duty of the athletic committee of the institution 
under suspicion to investigate at once the charges and 
report through its chairman as to their truth or falsity, 
and the report shall be accepted in good faith by the 
committee which had brought the charges. If charges 
are found to be true, it shall be the duty of the athletic 
committee of the institution concerned to suspend from 
further connection with athletics the persons found 
guilty of irregular conduct. 

It shall be competent for the chairman of any athletic 
committee to lay before its own committee any charges 
of irregularity against the athletic committee of another 
college, and a full investigation, in which both sides are 
represented, must be made, and the results shall then be 
laid before the faculty of each institution concerned. 

No student shall participate in any intercollegiate 
contest after any year, who shall not have been in resi- 
dence at least six months of the preceding year of his 
scholastic work. 

Each candidate for a team is to subscribe to a state- 
ment that he is eligible under the letter and spirit of 
the rules adopted. 

It is agreed that all athletic associations’ accounts 
shall be audited by a committee, upon which there shall 
be a faculty of the athletic committee. 


It is agreed that the following shall be the expenses 


tolerated as legitimate expenses for an athletic associa- 
tion to bear : 

The difference between ordinary board and training 
table board ; traveling expenses ; expenses of uniforms 
and other articles of clothing ; medical expenses con- 
nected with training and for disabilities incurred in 
practice or contests ; expenses incurred in providing 
player with inexpensive souvenirs, such as watch charms, 
sweaters, photographs, etc., provided there shall be no 
element of compensation for service rendered, in giving 
such souvenirs. 
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It is further agreed that the athletic committees of 
the institutions here represented will do all in their 
power, both officially and personally, to keep intercol- 
legiate athletic contests within their proper bounds, 
making them the incidental and not the principal 
feature of university and intercollegiate life. All that 
is dishonorable, unsportsmanlike, ungentlemanly, o1 
unnecessarily rough in any branch of athletics is par- 
ticularly and expressly condemned. 

Caspar W. Whitney was in the city and had 
expressed his willingness to attend the meeting, but 
the delegates declined to call on him for any state- 
ment. 


We think this was unwise on the part of the 
delegates, as Mr. Whitney's advice would have 
been extremely useful. He has the best inter- 
ests of Western universities at heart, as we all 
have, and he is making every effort to clean 
out impurities which hurt our college athletic 


life. 


THE NEW shell that is to be built for the 


Harvard management is to be of Spanish cedar 
and will weigh inside of 200 lbs., with a carry- 
ing capacity of 1,350 lbs. She is to be rounder 
and fuller than the present popular shell-model, 


carrying her lines to the extreme length of 
stem and stern. She isto be 63 feet long with 

22-inch beam and an extreme depth of 134 
inches. Her braces will be of cold-drawn steel 
tubing. 


THE TENNIS ranking committee reported the 
following players as the first ten in the country 
on last season’s play: Hovey, Larned, Chace, 
Howland, Wrenn, Neel, Hobart, Stevens and 
Foote. 


COLUMBIA HAS once more been fortunate in 
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her friends. Mr. Edwin Gould has subscribed 

#18,000 for the erection of a new boat-house. 

The following letters speak for themselves : 

Hon. Nicholas Fish, Chairman on Subscriptions to New 
Boat House, 120 Broadway, City. 

Dear Str: In answer to the request of your com- 
mittee for a subscription toward building a boat house 
for the use of the Columbia College crews and students, 
I would state that my interest in the matter is such 
that I will give the necessary amount to cover the con- 
struction, including an iron bridge over the railroad 
tracks, on the plans and estimate, not to exceed 818,000, 
as presented, provided assurances are received from 
the Columbia College Board of Trustees that the buil- 
ding will be received and maintained by the college. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwin GouLp. 

New York, Jan. 30th, 1896. 


Edwin Gould, Esq., 26 Cortlandt Street, City. 

Dear Str: On behalf of the Committee on Sub- 
scriptions to the new boat house of Columbia College, I 
beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 30th 
instant, announcing your very generous intention of de- 
fraying the cost of building a boat house for the use of 
the crews of Columbia College. 

We have laid the matter before the trustees of the 
college, and they will give you the assurances you de- 
sire at their next meeting, to be held on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 3. 

The committee desire me to express to you their 
thanks for your very liberal gift, which will be a per- 
manent and valuable assistance in developing athletics 
in the college. The spirit which has prompted your 
action, as well as the action itself, will be always 


highly appreciated by Columbia men. Pray accept the 


hearty thanks of this committee, and allow me to add 
my personal recognition of your valuable contribution 
to our alma mater. Very truly yours, 
NicHonas Fisu. 
New York, January 31, 1896. 


If “ Tom” Ferry, of the Yale Navy in Bob 
Cook’s time, sees this he will probably recall 
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with a groan the contrast between the simplicity 
of this collection and his gallant struggles which 
were finally crowned with success in raising 


$17,500 for the Yale boat house. 


HARVARD’s PROSPECTS for a strong track 
team are exceptionally good. Many of the old 
winners are on hand, and there is a wealth of 
new material. Over 200 men are in training, 
37 of whom were on the team last year and took 
part in the principal contests. Brewer, Hollis- 
ter, Vincent, Paine, Stickney, and Hoyt are 
among those who are at work, and there is 
likely to be a strong fight to recover Harvard's 
prestige in this branch. 


THERE 18 talk of the formation of a National 
Interscholastic Association. 

Apropos of this, Dr. John S. White, of the 
Berkeley School, takes up a stand in which he 
makes many strong points against the over- 
development of the competitive struggle between 


school boys. His summary, regarding the dif- 


ference between the ordinary competitor and 
the boy on the committee, will well bear the con- 
sideration of the collegian. 


I have not touched in what I have said upon those 
objections which exist against an increase in the num- 
ber of intercollegiate, as well as of school competitions, 
namely, the notoriety given by the public press to the 
individual winners, which is demoralizing to a very 
great degree, and to the evils of the polities involved 
in the management of such associations, with the con- 
sequent bickerings and criticisms which necessarily 
arise. I find that the intellectual work of a boy who is 
a successful athlete is aided and improved as often as 
it is interfered with by his participation in athletics ; 
but the boy who is a member of a committee, and who 


is, therefore, interested in the politics or management 
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of the affair, almost invariably has what I may call his 
“edge” or “attack” upon his school work dulled, if 
not destroyed. 


My own corps of teachers coincide heartily with me 
in the expression of these opinions. 


Joun 8S. Waite. 


Tuer HENLEY regatta was instituted over fifty 
years ago by a contribution of the citizens of 
Henley of 100 guineas for a grand challenge 
cup, to be for eight-oared crews. The regatta 
has increased since then by the addition of 
several other trophies for fours and singles. 
But the principal feature of interest for 
American college men is the grand challenge 
cup. Any amateur eight in the country, prop- 
erly entered, has the right to try for this cup, 
and the race is rowed in heats. The course is 
one mile, 550 yards, beginning at Regatta 
Island, and finishing just above the town of 
Henley. 

The American crews which have entered 
English regattas in the past have been: Harvard, 
which in 1869 was beaten by Oxford on the 
Putney course. The Columbia four-oared crew 
in 1878 won the visitors’ challenge cup. This 
is the only American crew to win victories on 
English waters. In 1881 Cornell sent over a 
crew, but they were unsuccessful, and last July 
Cornell was again beaten at Henley. 

The Yale crew, as rowed the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, was as follows: Stroke, Langford ; No. 
7, Patterson ; No. 6, Longacre ; No. 5, Bailey ; 
No.4, Rodgers ; No. 3, Marsh ; No. 2, Brown; 
bow, Whitney. 


THE POLICY of this column was outlined in 
the initial number as one that should insure 
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absolute freedom from petty quarrels, smal! 
insinuations, and general bickerings. It was 
stated that athletics would be handled in this 
department in such a way that no man having 
a grain of sportsmanship in his make-up could 
feel offended, no matter from what college o 
university he might hail. In a word, it was 
guaranteed that there should be no hard 
language or hard feeling provoked by these 
paragraphs any more than feelings of a similar 
nature would be stirred up by an after-dinner 
conversation among a number of men from 
different colleges. There is no dirtier element 
in athletics than the pretended amateur. There 
is no better object than the stamping out of 
that element in amateur sports, and that object 
is already championed by one of our ablest 
writers in that field. But the best universities 
are past the point where that needs discussion, 
‘and Tue BacHe or does not, therefore, afflict 
his friends with reiteration of this, or other 
acknowledged facts. Tue BACHELOR is not a 
missionary, in fact he is not a “man with a 
mission,” and like the rest of his friends and 
readers, he does not feel obliged, in order to 
insure his proper interpretation, to curse pro- 
fessionalism, quarrelling, and over-training. 
At a recent Glee Club concert at one of the 
largest universities a song was given whose 
refrain suggests the present state of college 
feeling better than any amount of general com- 
ment can do. ‘The fellow with the hair-trig- 
ger chin.” That is expressive enough, and 
there is to-day in the universities no more 
dreaded bore that this “fellow with the hair- 
trigger chin.” Whether for better or worse, 
the atmosphere of the campus has been growing 
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more impenetrable in the last twenty years, and 
especially in the last few years. There is 
apparently much less interest manifested in 
general affairs. But the interest is there just 
the same, only it is no longer good form to 
exhibit it. This is especially true, perhaps, in 
regard to athletic policies. Men like to look 
over their team, nine, or crew, take an interest 
in their progress, and on the eve of a great 
match are thoroughly in earnest, but as to the 
match making, as to the newspaper-made excite- 
ment regarding leagues, quarrels, charges, and 
countercharges, one finds but little sign of it 
and no exhibition of it on the campus, or among 
the undergraduates. And as a rule it is well- 
nigh impossible to so drive the collegian of the 
present day into a corner that he shall speak 
disparagingly of some rival university's course. 
It is only to his own personal friends that he 
expresses anything like an earnest opinion of 
such a matter, and with the increase of num- 
bers in the university he treats the rest of the 
college as outsiders, so far as any exhibition of 
opinion goes. There is, it is true, however, 
the fellow with the hair-trigger chin who 
has got to go off occasionally. It is he 
who tells the reporter dark tales of imagi- 
native schemes between colleges, of secret 
conclaves of the managers, of wicked wire pull- 
ing within the walls, of what we shall see soon. 
The connection between his over-wrought 
brain and that delicate hair-trigger is too close, 
and he is soon recognized and shunned. Col- 
lege boys are not vindictive; they do not plan 
awful punishments for this bore; they do not 
run about telling what a bore he is. They 
drop him—that’s all. But anyone outside and 
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unfamiliar with college life little realizes the 
brutality of that drop. There is no mercy in 
a boy of nineteen or so to those who bore him. 
So it is that our friend with the hair-trigge: 
chin has soon a real grievance, and the rattle of 
his fire rises to a high-pitched key, and even 
his own friends cannot put up with it, in spit 
of their kindness. He turns upon them, too, 
and is given over at last to his destiny—that of 
representing to the outside public the truth 
about real college life, as seen and lived by a 
conscientious student. 

And the graduate is not far from feeling the 
same desire for peace, quiet, and the serenity 
of things to which the fashion among collegians 
tends. He does not like things sprung on him. 


He does not want to hear tirades about: every 


thing that is before the college public. The 
fellow with the hair-trigger chin is no more 
popular here than in the undergraduate body. 
But he is ubiquitous, and he goes “chipping 
in” to everything with an everlasting freshness 
that seems unwithering. 

There is no community that dislikes a public 
quarrel as much as a college community. Yet 
who would imagine this from reading the daily 
press? Moreover, there is no body of men 
who, if left to themselves, so speedily 
recover a normal good nature, and whose 
quarrels disappear so certainly without trace 
behind as the undergraduate body. This comes 
from the fact that the management and men 
change annually. Every man who was in col- 
lege to-day is gone in four years, and as fresh- 
men take but little part in affairs the real body 
has changed in three years. Changing dynas- 
ties are far from evils in college athletic affairs, 
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and it is a hard-hearted advisor who can sit up 
and shake together the bones of an old quarrel 
before the eyes of the wondering boyish new 
captains and new managers. They will believe 
him and loyally stick to the old grudge, but it 
is a bad business to be in. Not alone in the 
Yale-Harvard matter is this true, but in other 
relations as well. Harvard and Princeton have 
demonstrated it only last fall by meeting once 
more in footbail. 

So it is not at all one of the impossibilities 
of the future that the undergraduate of Yale 
will become convinced that there are eligi- 
bility rules at the University of Pennsylvania 
that will surely eliminate the bad element, and 
if the dry bones of old quarrels are not indus- 
triously rattled there will be some interesting 
matches between the two once more. And the 
men who meet will be fresh men—not those 
who carried away bitter feelings—and there 
will be another era of harmony and good 
feeling. 

And that reminds one that the only objec- 
tion of weight that advances itself against the 
Yale trip to Henley lies in the suspicion it may 
give rise to that Yale is dissatisfied with home 
contests, and longs for fresh fields of conquest. 
Yale has for ten years longed to try a four-mile 
race with Oxford or Cambridge—just to see 
how things stand. That has been before every 
Yale captain and Yale manager annually. But 
for a steady thing, Yale has always held to the 
Harvard-Yale race as her one boating event of 
the year. In fact, it has often been said by 
those who should know, that in the event of an 
English race, Yale would row her Harvard 
race too. With no Harvard race, and no 
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assurance or invitation to enter the other co! 
lege race here, Yale turns, most naturally, to 
Henley. 

The matter will be put before a university 
meeting as soon as all the facts regarding 
expenses and entries are in hand, and there is 
little doubt that the preference of the manage 
ment will be sustained and a Yale crew seen 
on English waters. 


At Princeron the year promises to be a 
great one in athletics. The victory in football 
over Harvard has made up for much of the 
unpleasant feeling of the years of separation 
between the two Universities. The present 
arrangement of five base ball games each with 
Yale and Harvard is most satisfactory. 

Already Captain Bradley has put his men at 
work, and is endeavoring to fill up the gaps 
made by the loss of Paine, Otto, Ward, Brooks 
and Trenchard. There are several good fresh- 
men, notably Uhl and Butler of Blair Academy, 
and Guerin of Lawrenceville has always done 
some good work in the box. 

Of the old material for this position, Alt- 
man, Wilson and Easton are available, while 
to hold them, Altman, Titus and Smith may 
be used, as also another candidate in Stevenson. 
Earle the catcher of the Brooklyn’s will do the 
coaching, and there will be gymnasium work 
until the ground is sufficiently settled for field 
playing. In track athletics Princeton has her 
game with Columbia to look forward to first, 
and there is a strong effort being made among 
the Alumni to bring up this branch of the 
sport so that Princeton can make a better 
showing in the annual intercollegiates. 
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Geo. W. Wooprurr, coach of the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania in football and rowing, 


has, as was noted some time ago in THE 
BACHELOR resigned his position as coach of 
the crew. 

He thus expresses some of his feelings on 
this matter : 


I have not been approached on the subject of coach- 
ing the crew since last fall. George Q. Hodwitz at 
that time came to me and tried to persuade me to re- 
consider my determination to give up my position. I 
told him then that I would gladly help them out if 
they needed me, but under no condition would accept 
the place as the crew’s coach again. My position now 
is unchanged. 

I cannot accept the place, because I am_ practicing 
law. The work of coaching is entirely too great and 
too engaging to enable me to do both. I consequently 
must give up coaching. It is not my profession, and 
eventually I shall give it up altogether. 

At the close of the football season last year I did not 
know whether or not I should coach the team again. 
I may say now that I will take it in hand, but football 
and rowing are greatly different. 

The football season is but two months in length, and 
requires not more than two hours’ work a day. The 
rowing season is six months in length, and requires 
each entire afternoon and frequent mornings. In fact, 
it requires nearly triple the work of the other. I 
could not practice law under these conditions. 

I shall be glad, should Captain Ball request it, to 
spend all my spare time with the crew, directing and 
criticising the men’s work. I do this, however, as a 
Pennsylvania graduate entirely. I am interested in 
their success, and willing to work for it. Further than 
this I cannot go. 

I think Pennsylvania should endeavor, if possible, to 
secure a man in the Yale school of rowing who is 
capable of teaching the Cook stroke. There are many 
that I might name. I believe the Yale stroke is a win- 
ning one, and should be chosen. Pennsylvania has 
been taught it, and her crew believe in it. All the old 
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men are back, and, under such conditions, the chances 
of success are great. If possible they should secure 
Bob Cook himself. 

Whether he would take it or not is a question. Of 
that I cannot say. Josh. Hartwell would be another 
good man for the place. I think he could be seeured 
If no Yale man can be gotten, I would suggest a man 
in Pennsylvania's own school, which is in reality an 
outgrowth and offspring of the Yale. 

This is interesting reading, particularly for 
Yale men, and there is no doubt of the gen- 
uineness of the admiration that the general 


college public has for the Yale stroke and Bob 
Cook’s coaching. 


From some interviews with Pennsylvania's 


athletics, it appeared that there was a strong 
move to secure Hartwell asa coach. Develop- 
ments in the line of a Yale crew appearing at 
Henley, of course, took Mr. Cook out of the 
question, and it is likely that the final choice 
will be Ellis Ward, as noted in Tue Bacn- 
ELOR’s columns last fall. 


Ir sEEMS to be becoming more and more 
difficult for college presidents to pilot between 
the Scylla of extreme conservatism regarding 
college athletics and the Charybdis of too great 
laxity. Here is one, who, according to a state- 
ment of the papers, has been led to resign 
owing to this difficult sailing : 

The Rev. H. W. McKnight, president of Gettysburg, 
Pa., College, has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
in June. The resignation is due to a contest in the 
Board of Trustees over college athletics, a minority of 
the board criticising the president for permitting the 
students to play football. 


SKATING ENTHUSIASTS will be interested in 
the following conditions which govern the figure 
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skating contests of the National Skating Asso- 
ciation in London in March: 

The competition shall be skated for annually by teams 
of four, representing branches and affiliated clubs. 

Each team shall take two sets of calls, A and B, 
which shall be skated separately. Set A, together 
with a list of calls from which set B shall be selected, 
shall be drawn by the Figure Department Committee 
and issued to every branch and affiliated club, together 
with (as far as possible) the times and places of the 
competition, on or before October 1 of each year. Set 
By shall consist of not more than 12 calls, which shall 
be drawn up by the judges and issued to the caller of 
each team not more than half an hour before the com- 
petition. 

There shall be six judges and a referee, who shall be 
members of and appointed by the F. D. C. Two 
judges shall attend exclusively to the skating of the 
team as a whole, and shall each allot marks up to a 
maximum of 25 for each of the two sets, A and B. The 
remaining four judges shall each watch one member 
only of the team, and shall each allot marks up to a 
maximum of 10 for individual merit in each of the two 
sets, A and B, 

The marks of the team shall be the aggregate of the 
marks allotted by all the judges ; the marks given by 
the several judges shall not be disclosed, but the aggre- 
gate of marks allotted each team in respect of indi- 
vidual merit on the one hand, and of the team as a 
whole on the other, shall be published. 

In an event of an equality of marks being obtained 
by two or more teams, the judges will call upon such 
teams to skate a further set of calls taken from the list 
from which B was taken. 


“Mike” Davis always knew a thing or two 
about rowing, and his devices are on most of 
the rowing shells today. His monumental 


success with outriggers, slides, ete., is sometimes 


eclipsed in the mind of the good-old-time grad- 
uate because of the failure of his fast stroke, 
and rigging in pairs, at one time experimented 
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upon by a Yale crew. But Davis has a good 
head for all that, and his new oar may x 
worth looking into. 

The latest Davis idea requires a steel shank 
inboard for a sweep, and can only be used in 
crew rowing. By its use the oarsmen will be 
enabled to secure nine inches more stroke on 
the full reach, or eighteen inches on the com- 
piete stroke when rowing at forty to the minute. 
In a slower stroke the gain in inches is 
increased, as Mr. Davis has figured that 
twenty-eight more inches of water is disturbed 
by the oar when the cadence is twenty-eight o1 
thirty to the minute. Some of the old-timers 
in town were amazed at his statement, but he 
demonstrated its practicability according to his 
figures. 

Mr. Davis believes that forty per cent. more 
power can be put into a stroke by his invention, 
all of which is due to the lengthening of the 
stroke—which he claims to be able to do. 


Besides this, the invention does away with 


the twisting around of the body, caused 
by the short and long arm grip on the 
ordinary oar. ‘This old-fashioned, sidewise 
motion, he claims, is detrimental to speed. 
With the new appliance the man in the boat 
will be able to swing on an even seat. Another 
point in favor of the Davis oar is that it gives 
the blade a quicker and more solid anchorage. 
It is sure to catch every time, the fetching of 
crabs is minimized, and the rowlock is so 
arranged that the blade enters the water on the 
same level at each stroke. 

In explaining his mechanism to a layman, 
Mr. Davis says that it must be remembered 
that the oar is in two sections. From the row- 
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lock out to the pit of the blade it is of wood, 
like any other oar, but from the rowlock in- 
board it is not. Ordinary oars have a length 
of forty-two inches from the rowlocks to the 
end of the handles. Technically this is lever- 
age. The new Davis oar has a shank ten inches 
shorter, and from the rowlock inboard it is of 
steel tubing, with a reverse or compound curve, 
ending where the handles in ordinary oars are 
in a shank about four inches long, which shapes 
at right angles with the main part of the sweep. 
To this is attached by a horizontal and vertical 
swivel joint the handle-bar for the oarsman’s 
grip. This is in two parts, covered with rub- 
ber for the firmer adhesion of the hands. Its 
length is about ten inches. Mr. Davis says 
this handle will permit the oarsman to drop his 
hands down as low as the bottom of the boat 
in rough weather without interfering with his 
legs. 

One great drawback in crew boat rowing, 
says Mr. Davis, has been the binding of seats. 
This he thinks due to the slight screwing of 
the body necessitated on the full reach by an 
uneven hold on the oars. He has a remedy in 
the way of seats of a new pattern to go with 
his invention. It is rigged on a set of incline 
and decline runs, the object being to give an 
advantage of about eighteen inches decline at 
the beginning of the stroke which tends to 
quicken the catch, and once the power is ap- 
plied, the slight incline serves to steady the ap- 
plication of the power. The new oars will be 


10 feet 6 inches long, as compared with the 


old-fashioned 12 foot sweeps, and they will 
weigh about three-quarters of a pound less. 
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But does not all this detract from the skill 
by too much mechanical device ? 


Nor a man who has graduated from the 
Academic Department of Yale but remembers 
with pleasure the clear, clean-cut precision of 
statement always to be counted upon from Prof. 


Wm. G. Sumner. No man’s opinions were 


ever more strongly respected and no man’s ability 
of expression more greatly admired than his. 
For this reason it is particularly interesting to 
read from his recent letter to the Yale News 
what it says regarding college sports : 


The university exists in order to offer to the young 
men who come here discipline and training for the work 
of life, and a positive outfit of knowledge which will be 
useful to them. 

Although I thus insist upon the value of what the 
university authorities impose, 1 am under a profound 
and growing conviction of the importance to the stu- 
dents of the education (taking the word in the highest 
and best sense) which they exert on each other. This 
education comes from the life of the university world. 
It is one of the advantages of a great university, espe- 
cially if it is not lost in a big city, that it has a domain 
and an atmosphere of its own. The student feels it 
around him all the time. It touches him at all points. 
The subordinate institutions are so numerous, various, 
and well developed that there is something to satisfy 
every taste and call out every capacity. The extent to 
whieh this is done depends to a great degree on the in- 
tensity of the common spirit which animates the body 
and draws the men together in an honorable and enjoy- 
able community of sentiment. I know of no large uni- 
versity in the world in which this community is as 
strong as it is here at Yale. In this connection I look 
upon college athletics as of high educational value. 
They produce discipline, and discipline is one of the 
greatest needs of American youth. We have plenty of 
liberty, we need more of its corrective. Athletics 
properly belong to the student life, to the céoperative 
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action of the undergraduates, to the sphere of their own 
initiative, and to the domain of their own control. The 
history of athletics for ten years past has seemed to me 
(a distant observer and incompetent judge) to prove 
that the more others than undergraduates have meddled 
with that matter, the more it has been muddled and 


sy viled. 


THE DEATH of Chas. B. Elliott recalls the 
day when he used to have the building of the 
shells for almost all the college rowing associa- 
tions. In 1869 he went with the Harvard 
crew to England, and, it is said, coached it for 
its contest with Oxford. His boats were used 


by professionals as well as amateurs, and his 
reputation as a builder was without a flaw. 

At one time Elliot was said to be worth at 
least $150,000, but horses did not turn out as 
well with him as boats, and it is supposed that 


this amount dwindled considerably since he has 
been following the interests of his son, who is a 
trainer at the Brooklyn Jockey Club’s track at 
Gravesend. 


THERE NEVER were more interesting sugges- 
tions than appear in the following six smoke 
talks to be given at the Colonial Club at Cam- 
bridge. 


“Lessons shown by the Development of the Yale 
Team of 1895.” Joseph H. Sears. 

“The Physical side of Football.”’ William Blakie, 
James G. Lathrop. 

“Development of a Team from the First Day of 
Fall Practice to the Close of the Season.” Marshall 
Newell. 

“Team Play.” B.G. Waters. 

“Kicking.” B. W. Trafford. 

“The Strategy of the Game.” W. Cameron 
Forbes. 
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“ Playing for Harvard.” W. H. Lewis, George C 
Adams and prominent graduates. 

The only one of these talks thus far given 
was that by Mr. Sears, and it was exceedingly 
complimentary to the Yale team of last year. 
He called it the best team on record, and fol- 
lowed their play through the Princeton game, 
pointing out the superiority of the skilled 
handling and thorough knowledge of the game. 
He spoke but little about the individual work 
of the team, but praised Captain Thorne as the 
greatest player the game has produced. He 
said the superior knowledge of the Yale player 
was the important factor in Yale’s victories, 
and considered the Harvard spirit was just as 
loyal and praiseworthy as that of Yale. 

Mr. Deland, the head coach for next season, 
and Mr. Lathrop the trainer, as well as Mar- 
shall Newell, Lewis, Upton and other old 
players were present. 

Captain Wrightington introduced Mr. Sears. 
His whole talk showed a thorough understand- 


ing of the game, and brought back the memory 
of the days when in °86, ’87, and 88 he 
played a magnificent game himself for the 
Harvard team. He was one of the most dash- 
ing clever players that ever wore a canvas 
jacket. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


« THE THEATERS and the novels are going the 
same road of sensation and lubricity,” says a 
clergyman lately. In order to investigate this 
charge as to theaters we attended several plays 
the last two weeks. Sarah Bernhardt at 
Abbey's seemed to us more obscure than at her 
last visit. Itis fair to say that the bobbing 
plumes of a large, black velvet hat prevented 
our seeing the stage. The feathers were very 
light and graceful—but opaque. The little 
blonde head that they covered nodded and 
dodged about while trying to avoid the more 
funereal and hearse-like plumes of a lady just 
ahead. At the Empire theater the plumes of 
the middle-aged matron in front held very quiet 
and steady until it was evident that a handker- 
chief was required. We satisfied ourselves by 
gazing upon a large and handsome pear! 
brooch which somehow got misplaced on the 
back of this bonnet. Whether to call the 
owner's attention to this article of jewelry 
occupied our mind during the first act. It 
seemed reasonable to us that the lady could 
know little of the whereabouts of this expensive 
ornament, and that she would thank us upon 
our calling her attention to it. Possibly, we 
thought, it is the playful trick of some ingeni- 
ous small boy. Our companion shook his 
head, and we were informed that the brooch 
was thus placed purposely in order to draw 
attention to the size and magnificence of the 
feathered hat. 

At Daly’s, desiring to see Miss Rehan in 
a new play, we avoided orchestra chairs, and 
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went up one flight into the balcony hoping 
here to gain some view of the stage. All went 
well until two tall ladies entered. : 
After that we studied the artful millinery, 
which, beginning with a comparatively smal! 
foundation of black velvet, produced, by means 
of ribbons and feathers only, hats of the size of 
a bushel basket. The purple glint of black 
feathers is exceedingly beautiful, in the sub 
dued light. We now had opportunities of 


examining what is known as “ jet trimming 


with braid fastenings.” This is a bead-like, 
glassy ornamentation of a bizarre and wonde: 
ful armorlike nature. In addition to her hat 
one lady wore a large Elizabethan ruff in 
velvet and fur. This ruff very neatly covere: 
up a narrow crevice through which a glimpse 
of the stage might have been obtained. We 
observed no jewel ornaments on the hats with 
the exception of long pins, on the heads of 


which were grinning golden monkeys. 


INASMUCH as these ladies must suffer with 
all the rest of man and womankind, the inquiry 
arises, What leads them to wear these enor- 
mous headgears? Mr. Howells hints that their 
tetes de linnette, their shallow brains need large 
covering, and that they like to draw attention 
to themselves in this way. This latter can 
hardly be the case, as, if they wish to be con- 
spicuous, it would only be necessary for them 
to bare their little heads. Besides, large hats 
do not always cover little brains. A Vassar 
friend pointed out, the other night, a distin- 
guished Luly, a professor of one of our women’s 
colleges, whose name is almost as famous as any 
of those “celebrities” described in Colleg: 
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Girls, whose hat outhatted anything in the 
theater. No definite rule can be laid down 


concerning the question. 


* * 
. 


A Lapy whose opinion was invited on this 
painful subject says that ladies dislike to re- 
move their hats for three general reasons. 
(1) They are apt to injure the large ostrich 
feathers by holding them in their laps, (2) 
Their hair is never fit to be seen unless especially 
dressed for the occasion, (3) They go to the 
theatre to be seen as well as to see. 

In regard to the first objection it seems to 
us that managers should establish suitable 
checking arrangements for hats and give to 
each hat its appropriate band-box. In regard 
to the second objection, the hair could receive 
perhaps more attention at home. We would 
go so far as to quote Scripture to the effect 
that the glory of a woman is in her hair, and 
that she might be permitted to make it more 
glorious by wearing the usual hat ornaments, 
such as pins, brooches, jewels, ete., in her hair, 
instead of her hat. In regard to the third ob- 
jection, we maintain that the theatre is not the 
place to display personal charms, or gorgeous 
head-gear. To be sure it isa common meeting 
ground, but its real object must be conceded 
to be to see and hear the actors on the stage. 

Another lady said to us, very seriously, that 
she was always careful to wear a bonnet at the 
theater, in order not to give offense. As it 
happened, a night or two later we sat a few 
seats behind her at the opera, and had an 
opportunity to hear and see Mme. Calvé and 
the De Reszkes through the delicately-bobbing 


plumes of what is known as an aigrette or perpen- 
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dicular bunch of feathers, looking not unlike 
a miniature New England elm, which stood on 
the top of her bonnet, and without absolutely 


obscuring the stage, created confusion and made 
the eyes ache with the effort to distinguish the 
singers through its delicate, fern-like meshes 
The aigrette has, it seems to us, really no reason 


for being. The bonnet, or toque,a small af 
fair, sits like a cap upon the head, but the 
aigrette stands sometimes a foot above the bon- 
net, and in many ways is more saucily provok- 
ing than the huge-feathered-hat. 

If the ladies will not give up their hats and ai- 
grettes—and ten years or so has effected appar- 
ently no reform in this regard—then why not 
elevate the stage to a height where the audi- 
ence can obtain an unobstructed view of it” 
Careful observations have shown that the view 
of the stage begins behind an average hat, three- 
quarters of the way up the curtain. Let the 
stage be raised to this point, for the benefit of 
suffering humanity—or better, let the Hebrew 
managers bravely put up a little sign : 


LADIES WILL BE REQUIRED TO RE- 
MOVE THEIR HATS AND BONNETS. | 


And men will then willingly submit 
another little notice : 





GENTLEMEN WILL NOT LEAVE 


THEIR SEATS BETWEEN THE ACTS 


TO SEE A MAN. 








Editorial Notes. 


CONSIDERABLE ATTENTION has been drawn 
to the Naval Academy of late owing to Profes- 
sor Lounsbury’s article in //arper’s, which we 
criticised in the February Bacnetor. We 
then expressed the opinion that a northern sea- 
port, where ships of the heaviest tonnage could 


anchor, would be a more desirable place for a 


Naval School than the muddy creeks and bays 


of the Chesapeake. If the buildings are now 
out of repair, and changes are to be made in the 
way of improvements, why not move the entire 
institution to Newport? Representative Bar- 
rett, of Mass., has recently proposed in the 
House to do this. We quote from the Sun : 


Congressman Barrett's proposition to remove the 
Naval Academy from Annapolis is likely to stir that old 
Maryland city to its depths and to arouse envious hopes 
in other seaports. It is now almost forgotten that New 
York onee seemed to stand us good a chance as any 
other city of having the Naval Academy. Secretary of 
the Navy Southard suggested in 1825 that such an 
Academy be established on Governor’s Island, but the 
House defeated the whole scheme for creating the 
Academy, as did one House or another for the next 
twenty years. There was once a naval school here not 
directly authorized by law, but established by the Navy 
Department. This school is mentioned as early as 
1827, and it continued up to the time of the establish- 
ment of the present Academy at Annapolis. 

Early naval instruction in this country was of a slip- 
shod sort. From about 1798 a few midshipmen, 
appointed by the President, were assigned to each ship, 
and it was expected that their seniors would instruct 
them in gunnery and navigation, but, as a matter of 
fact, the youngsters had to pick up what they could by 
keeping their eyes open and asking questions. Then 
the chaplains were asked to teach reading, writing, and 
navigation, although how they had learned anything of 
navigation it is hard to guess. Finally, schoolmasters 
were appointed by captains at $25 per month—too 
small pay to make sure of efficient instructors. The 
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schoolmasters were assigned only to the line-of-batt|: 
ships, so that the youngsters aboard other vessels were 
worse off than ever. Every Secretary of the Nay 
from about the year 1500 urged upon Congress t! 
creation of a Naval Academy, and the thing was alin 
accomplished in 1826. Then the Secretaries did wh 
they could with small schools at the navy yards 

These schools were established at New York, Boston, 
and Norfolk. There was often only one teacher, and 
there were seldom more than two. The professors, as 
they came to be called, slept aboard the receiving-ships 
with their few pupils, until authorized by law in 1542 
to mess with lieutenants aboard seagoing or receiving 
ships. Attendance at these shore schools was not com- 
pulsory, and discipline was lax. The school at New 
York had in 1833 one teacher of mathematics at about 
$1,000 a year, and one of languages at a little more 
than 3650 per year, with free quarters for each. Ther 
were fifteen pupils. At Boston there were six pupils 
and one teacher. At Norfolk there were thirty-on 
pupils and one teacher. According to a report mad: 
to Congress, there was a prospect that the number of 
pupils attending these schools would be doubled soon 
In 1835 the pay of professors was raised to $1,200 a 
year. The number of professors was not fixed by law 

Meanwhile, a fourth school had been established by 
the Navy Department at Philadelphia, and here William 
Chauvenet, appointed about 1841, proved so able an 
instructor that in 1844 two others, one a lieutenant in 
the navy, were assigned to that school, and the plan 
was adopted of gradually discontinuing the other 
schools. Midshipmen coming up for examination wer 
sent to the Philadelphia school. Attendance was vol- 
untary, however, and discipline was lax. Things were 
in this condition when George Bancroft, in 1845, 
became Secretary of the Navy, and without the special 
codperatiou of Congress, transferred the Philadelphia 


school to Annapolis, enlarged its seope, and suppressed 
the other shore schools. The Academy at Annapolis 
was opened in October, 1845. 


A good many New Yorkers must recall the brief 
stay of the Military academy in this city when en route 
for Newport in 1861. The Academy at Annapolis had 
become so crowded in 1859 that some of the pupils 
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were transferred to a training ship moored in the 
Severn just off the Academy grounds. This ship, in 
the spring of 1861, was the old Constitution. Early in 
April there were rumors that she would be attacked by 
Confederate sympathizers, and finally the Commandant 
of the Academy suggested to the Secretary of the Navy 
that the school be removed to Fort Adams, Newport. 
Orders for the removal were given on April 27. The 
Constitution, with the cadets, reached here a few days 
later, and the transport, Baltic, bearing the professors 
and their families, and valuable books, records, and 
instruments, reached Newport on May 9. The Consti- 
tution, which had lain here with her cadets, reached 
Newport two hours ahead of the Baltic. Fort Adams 
could offer nothing better than damp casemates as 
lodgings for the transferred pupils and teachers, but in 
four days the Academy was again in good running 
order. Most of the cadets meanwhile were assigned 
to active duty, and in the summer of 1861 some 200 
new appointees entered the Academy. When the new 
Academic year opened in October the whole school was 
housed in the Atlantic Hotel, Newport, a big house 
hired for the purpose by the Government. 

The Academy rested in peace for four and a half 
years at Newport, and Annapolis began to fear that she 
never again would be the seat of the institution. But 
late in 1864, when there was no longer anything to fear 
from the Confederates in the upper waters of the 
Chesapeake, the transfer of the Academy back to 
Annapolis was decided on. The intention was carried 
out in the following summer, and the school reopened 
in October, 1865, on its old site. 

Marylanders have come to have a warm regard for 
the Academy, and the !oyal portion of the people 
regretted the seeming necessity for the transfer to 


Newport in 1861. Twenty years before the Academy 


was established the Maryland Legislature passed a 
resolution asking the Maryland delegation in Congress 
to represent the peculiar fitness of Annapolis as the site 
of the proposed institution. Maryland is likely to 
make a strong fight against a second transfer of the 
Academy to Newport. The fact that the Naval War 
College is at Newport will be used as an argument in 


favor of the proposed change. 
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Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE delivered an inter- 
esting address Founder’s Day at Cornell. Its 
subject was “ Business.”’ It is odd that he 
never mentions women’s advent in business 


the greatest change of modern times, now 


going on. Among other things, he said. 


The first duty before you all, and not only the first 
duty, the first vitally important step in life, with a 
bearing upon your whole future career to an extent 
which it is impossible for you, looking only forward, to 
estimate, and only possible for one like myself, who can 
look backward, to do what you set out to do at Cor- 
nell. Your first patent of success is your graduating 
certificate—far more precious than any patent of 
nobility Do not fail in this, because if you 
do you enter life with failure written upon your 
brow. The graduat« s of our colleges and uni- 
versities in former years graduated while 
yet in their teens We have changed this, and grad- 
uates are older as a rule when they enter upon life’s 
struggle, but they are taught much more. Unless the 
young university man employs his time to the very best 
advantage in acquiring knowledge upon the pursuit 
which he is to make the chief business of his life, he 
will enter business at a disadvantage with younger men 
who enter in their teens, although lacking in university 
education. This goes without saying. Now the ques- 
tion is, will the graduate who has dwelt in the region 
of theory overtake the younger man who has been fora 
year or two in advance of him engaged in the hard and 
stern educative field of practice. That it is possible for 
the graduate to do so, also goes without saying, and 
that he should in after life possess broader views than 
the ordinary business man, deprived of university 
education is also certain; and, of course, the race in 
life is to those whose record is best at the end; the 
beginning is forgotten and is of no moment. But if 
the graduate is ever to overtake the first starter in 
the race, it must be by possessing stronger staying 
powers; his superior knowledge leading to sounder 
judgment must be depended upon to win the race at 


the finish. One disadvantage he must strenuously guard 
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against: the lack of severe self discipline, of strenu- 


ous concentration, and intense ambition, which usually 


characterizes the man who starts before the habits of 
manhood are formed. The habits of the young man at col- 
lege after he isa man, and the habits of the youngster in 
the business arena, are likely to differ. There is another 
great disadvantage which the older man has to over- 
come in the most successful business establishments. 
There will be found in operation there a system of 
strict civil service of promotion without favor. It is 
therefore most difficult for one to find admission to the 
service in any but the lowest grades. One has to begin 
at the foot, and this is well ; better for all parties con- 
cerned, and especially better for the young graduate. 

The exceptional graduate should excel the excep- 
tional non-graduate. He has more education, and 
edueation will always tell, the other qualities being 
equal. Take two men of equal natural ability, energy, 
and the same ambition and characteristics, and the 
man who has received the best, widest, most suitable 
education has the advantage over the other, undoubt- 
edly. All of you being exceptional young men, or at 
least, having the advantage of Cornell, we are bound to 
expect you to be. You should take note of the advan- 
tages under which you labor by being handicapped by 
a later start in the race, and sternly resolve that the 
superior advantages you have had in your training 
shall be brought into play and used to the utmost to 
enable you to overcome the distance, at the start, and 
put Cornell's colors in advance at the finish. 

All pure coins have their counterfeits ; the counter- 
feit of business is speculation. A man in business 
always gives value in return for his revenue, and thus 
performs a useful function. His services are necessary 
and benefit the community ; besides he labors steadily 
in developing the resources of the country and thus 
contributes to the advancement of the race. This is 
genuine coin. Speculation, on the contrary, is a para- 
site fastened upon the labor of business men. It 
creates nothing, and supplies no want. When the 
speculator wins he takes money without rendering 
service, or giving value therefor, and when he loses his 
fellow speculator takes the money from him. It 
is a pure gambling operation between them, degrad- 
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ing to both. You can never be an honest man of busi- 
ness and a speculator. The modes and aims of the 
one career are fatal to the other. No business man 
ean honestly speculate, for those who trust him have a 
right to expect strict adherance to business methods. 
* * 
* 

Provost Harrison, of the University of 

Pennsylvania, said at the recent alumni dinner 


in New York: 


It is proper at this time to refer to the growth and 
present status of our university. In the university 
there are now 871 collegiate students, 172 graduate 
students, 313 law students, and in the medical colleg: 
873, making a grand total, deducting duplicates, of 
2,632. In the last year the enrolment has been 
increased by 300 names. The increase of our material 
prosperity has been even greater. Houston Hall has 
been built, at a cost of $150,000, the gift of the Hous- 
ton family. The Houston Club now numbers 1,300, 
while a dormitory has been begun by the erection, at a 
cost of $300,000, of a building which will accommodate 
400 students. In addition to these improvements, an 
astronomical observatory is in process of erection, and 
our library is growing rapidly. In the year ending last 
October our cash gifts amounted to $431,000, while 
our present freshman class proper numbers 235, the 
largest in our history. 

In our intellectual life, also, there has been progress, 
an instance of this improvement being seen in the 
fact that the requirements for admission to our pro- 
fessional schools have been considerably raised. 

Ex-Provost William Pepper, president of 
the General Alumni Association, responded to 
the toast of “The Alumni.” He spoke in 
part as follows: 

We estimate that of the large number of graduates 
of old Penn. there are nearly 11,000 now living, and 
the purpose of the General Alumni Association is to 
bring into touch with the university as many of these 
as possible. It will not conflict at all with the Central 
Alumni Committee or with the special societies of the 
alumni. We shall serve as a common center for the 
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various local alumni societies. There are already 
eleven of these, the latest being the Northwestern 
Association, with headquarters at St. Paul. 


NOTHING I8 more amusing to the college man 
than the attempt of the average playwright to 
put students on the stage. In Mr. Hoyt’s 
play, “A Black Sheep,” “ Hotstuff” is a Har- 
vard grad., an ex-football player who bites the 
ears of his opponents with a cheerful alacrity— 
a trick he learned at Cambridge. A Yale man, 
also an ex-football hero, throws a “tough” out 
of the saloon, and, as in the case of every char- 
acter in Mr. Hoyt’s plays who is “ trun out ”— 
the tough falls through the usual glass green- 
house outside afterwards. Mr. Hoyt’s students 
always and habitually sing “Upidee,” and 
“ Here's to good old Yale.” They likewise pre- 
sent the appearance, act, and talk like hustling 
country drummers—characteristics so common 
to students ! 


* 7 
* 


To ALL universities not represented on our 
Advisory Board, Tue BacnEeLor gives this 
warning—that they must necessarily expect 
to have their affairs more or less overlooked in 
our pages. We should be glad to have the 
Western universities send us names of alumni 
residing, some of them, in the East. 

. e * 

We TAKE pleasure in printing the following 
letter from Professor Kent, of the University 
of Virginia. A careful rereading of Professor 
Kent's “ hasty article’ shows that he should 
be placed in the list of those who can write 
good English, and on whose trustworthiness as 
a teacher no doubt should be cast. The print- 
er was at fault as usual. Here is his letter: 
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My Dear Sir: Good-naturedly I wish to protest 
against being condemned because of my bad English on 
no further evidence than that furnished by one mis- 
print. If “Captious Critic” will read (as it was writ- 
ten) student for students, the sentence will perhaps pass 
muster. Iam not claiming that my hurried article 
was faultless, but I do not wish the “doubt as to my 
trustworthiness ” to rest of so slim a basis. 

Very truly, Caries W. Kent 

(BacnELor or Arts, p. 286.) 


THe pisastrovus fire which took place at 
the University of Virginia on the 27th of 
October last was noticed shortly after in ou 
columns, and we have followed with much in- 
terest the efforts which have been made for the 
restoration of this, the foremost Southern school 
of higher learning. 

Estimates which have been already published, 
showed that it would be necessary to raise the 
sum of $250,000 for building purposes, and an 
additional amount of $100,000 for the restora- 
tion of the equipment of the School. We are 
informed that at present the resources of the 
University have not yet been brought fully up 
to this limit. A bill has recently passed the 
Legislature of Virginia authorizing the Uni- 
versity to borrow a sum not exceeding two 
hundred thousand dollars upon the security of 
its grounds, buildings, and educational equip- 
ment, and providing an annual sum of ten thou- 
sand dollars for the payment of interestand pro- 
vision of a sinking fund to extinguish the debt. 

The bonds are to run for forty years, and if 
the money can be borrowed at four per cent. 
nearly the full sum of two hundred thousand 
dollars will be realized from this loan. If, 
however, as is not impossible, it should be neces- 
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sary to issue five per cent. bonds, in order to 
secure ready sale, the provision made by the 
State will produce for the University only 
about $170,000. This added to the $50,000 
derived from insurance and other sources, and 
to the $65,000 of subscriptions already report- 
ed, would make a total of only $285,000, and 
after the necessary expenditure of $250,000 
in building, would leave only $85,000 for the 
restoration of the library and the provision of 
apparatus in Physies and Engineering. This 
sum is manifestly too small. 

The friends of the University are already 
engaged in efforts to enlarge the amount, and 
we do not hesitate to commend their cause 
very warmly to the friends of education every- 
where. The University of Virginia has held 
from its origin a very honorable position 
among American schools of higher learning. 
It has contributed many new ideas in the field 
of education, has always maintained a high 
standard of scholarship, and in its relations to 
other schools has preserved a generous and 
worthy attitude. No one who is interested in 
the educational development of the South, and 
no one who recognizes that the maintenance of 
high standards of thought and feeling in this 
section of our country is essential to the wel- 
fare of the whole of it, can fail to see that for 
this school to be seriously crippled or ham- 
pered in its work would be a national disaster. 

There are in the United States vast numbers 
of wealthy persons who are able to give and 
ready to give generously to worthy causes. We 
trust that these lines will attract the attention of 
some of those persons, and that the University 
imay become the recipient of their benefactions. 
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Pror. D. G. Brinton, M.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania [ex-president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science], wrote to Our Animal Friends : 

I believe that physiology can be taught in no othe: 
way so successfully as by demonstration on the living 
subject ; and as you and I learned it as physicians i: 
that way, I think that we can both answer that ow 
“natural sensibilities were not blunted. I certain), 
think that children and everyone ought to be familia: 
ized with the sight of blood, the pangs of disease, an 
the solemn event of dying. Death and pain should not 
be concealed ; they are the greatest of all educator 
for they alone teach us the value of life in its high: 
measure. The whole tone of your circular is, in my 
opinion (which you have done me the honer to ask) cor 
trary to the true spirit of education. 


So, too, Dr. Burt G. Wilder, of Cornell, 
practices vivisection before mixed classes of 
girls and young men. So, too, many doctors, 
whose sensibilities are blunted by the dissect- 
ing room and hospital practice, openly declare 
in favor of vivisection in our public schools. 
The statement of Dr. Brinton is indefensible. 
If he thinks that “children and everyone 
ought to be familiarized with the sight of 
blood, the pangs of disease, and the solemn 
event of dying,” he confesses his own abnormal! 
bluntness and “ physician’s insensibility.” 
There is no benefit to children or to grown-up 
people in torturing animals or seeing them 
tortured. Vivisection should be used by learned 
experimentors in the retirement of their labora- 
tories only for the advancement of science. In 
medical schools vivisection should be resorted 
to only in rarest instances. We fully expect 
to see legislatures passing laws on this subject 
soon, as the general public is rapidly awaken- 


ing to the ethical need of prohibitory laws. 
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Tue Bacueror’s advice to Yale is to look 
up Mr. Corbin’s articles on the English climate 
and be warned accordingly. Perhaps it would 
be possible for the Yale crew to live at Brighton 
or some seaport and run upto Henley for an hour 
or so practice every afternoon. At all events, 
Messrs. Bob Cook, Perey Bolton, and Ives, keep 
your crew out of the Thames valley as much as 
you can, and see that they drink only boiled 
water. We don’t want to see the Cornell fiasco 
repeated. 

* - . 

Tue FouR colleges, Harvard, Cornell, Co- 
lumbia, and Pennsylvania did not ask Yale to 
enter their regatta, and Yale did not ask to 
come in, but announced a determination to 
enter the Henley regatta next July. This was 
certainly the dignified “high and mighty” 
thing for Yale to do, but would it not have 
heen just as sportsmanlike to have sent a 
request to enter the American contest? Yale 


has thirty or forty available men for ‘varsity 


crews. She ought to be able to do herself 
credit in both countries. Had she applied to 
enter the Poughkeepsie race Harvard would 
not have protested. Yale, however, was un- 
willing to take the risk of being snubbed. She 
was willing to challenge the winner—but the 
four colleges plainly signified their unwilling- 
ness to agree to this plan. So Yale is going to 
Henley. 


. . 
* 


Tue Pall Mall Gazette, speaking of the 
Dunraven episode, says : 
We hope the incident will close international con- 


tests between England and America. Lately there has 
been so much ill-feeling that it would be almost a 
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matter of regret that they should continue. We ar 
told that Yale intends to row at Henley. Let every- 
one concerned do his best to prevent any unfriendly 
feeling resulting from the visit, and possibly then, in 
time, another challenge may be issued for the America’s 
Cup. 

If there is any ill-feeling it has been caused 
by Lord Dunraven’s own fault, and Lord 
Dunraven ought to make a most abject apology 
at once. If he does not—then he should be 
expelled from every club in Christendom of 
which he is a member. 

* e ° 

In THE old days at Yale the students, com- 
ing mostly from New England, where town 
meetings were common, held general meetings 
to decide all athletic affairs of the college. Of 
late these general meetings have been given up, 
largely because of the increased numbers in 
college. The decision to send a crew to Hen- 
ley, for example, was not that of the many but of 
the few high in authority, and now the students 
have made a protest, and have objected to the 
mystery and secrecy which has hedged about 


Yale’s future rowing intentions and plans. 


We are sincerely glad that the democratic 
spirit is still alive and “kicking” at Yale. 
We recall some of those old-time boating meet- 
ings when some eloquent senior roused the col- 
lege to enthusiasm and patriotism, and raised 
the needed funds for the crew before the stu- 
dents had left their seats. We believe this 
democratic spirit is Yale’s best gift. There 
has been too much of the aristocratic oligarch- 
ical influence predominating the last ten years. 
* Let the boys manage their own affairs,” say 
we. Later advices indicate that a meeting of 


the general body of the students will be held to 
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decide the question, which is now virtually de- 
cided. This meeting should have been held at 
first. Yale democracy is a precious institution 
which sophomore societies are doing their best 
to injure. In a succeeding number THE Bacu- 
ELOR will treat of this subject at length. 
Going to Henley, we believe, would be 
favored by the students at large, whether it 
would involve two crews or not. The true de- 
mocracy is opposed to diplomacy. And for the 
last few years “* the few,” the “ inner ring” of 
graduates and undergraduates in both Harvard 
and Yale have had too much control, and the 
result has been too much diplomatic paper- 
squabbling. Suppose the “ men in power,” 
the officers, the advisory committees, the “ in- 
Huential graduates,” could be thrown overboard 
for a year or two, and the plain question left 
to mass meetings, Harvard, with her 3,600 
students, would give a thundering majority to 
meet Yale, her old adversary, at the four great 
events, and at New Haven the vote to meet 
Harvard would be as a hundred to one. But 
now we must talk of “ dignity,” and “ offended 
pride,” and because the advisory committee's 
feelings have been hurt on the football side, we 
can have no more baseball or boating! What 
a farce it all is! How democratic mass meet- 
tings would sweep the rubbish away, and how 
those few men in power at both colleges, who 
act in such solemn and awful mystery, would 
find that further than doing their best to win, 


their official diplomatic careers were over! A 


good coach should confine his work to busi- 
ness, not to deciding what the majority 
of the students should decide. But now 
the coaches, and the officers, and one or two 
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“influential graduates” influence the polic) 
of Yale, and an advisory board of twelve me: 
decide that of Harvard’s 3,600 students. W>» 
have long felt that the times were out of joint 
in these matters, and that the excuse of num- 
bers was really no excuse, and that the ol. 
time democratic mass meeting should be rein 
stated. Yale's coaches are not Yale’s masters, 
but her servants, to do her bidding, and how 
find out what Yale wants except by a general 
vote? 


The New York Athletic Club never was in 
a more prosperous condition. The foundations 
for a handsome new club house are now being 
laid on the corner of Sixth avenue and Fifty 
ninth street. The growth of the cycling ele- 
ment has helped the club very much the last 


few years. We take the following from the 
World: 


No doubt seems to exist that the club will send a 
team abroad in case the terms of the challenge whic! 
is expected to arrive by every mail are half-way satis 
factory. 

Last year the international match was arranged and 
carried out in a manner that reflected great credit 
upon the N. Y. A. C. It is interesting to note how th: 
club fared financially as a result of the meeting with 
the Englishmen. The heaviest item of expense was 
the training table, the cost of which was $2,988.20 
This paid the living expenses of the athletes during 
the summer at Travers Island, ete. The pay-rol! 
figured up $1,427.81, this being the money paid out t 
trainers and other attendants. Then comes the trave!- 
ing expenses of the London athletes, amounting to 
$1,291.02. 

Amounts paid out for prizes and sundries broug)hit 
the total expense account to $4,076.43. As the 
receipts from the match on September 21 reached 
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$10,100.94, the tidy sum of $6,024.51 was realized as 
a result of the contest. 

A perusal of the competition accounts shows the 
importance of track athletics at the club as compared 
with other sports. Bicycling cost the club $292.50 ; 
bowling, $226.57 ; boxing, $75 ; fencing, $83.60 ; lawn 
tennis, $264.55 ; boat racing, $1,724.05 ; skating, $1 ; 
swimming, $146.95 ; water polo, $212.24; wrestling, 
$108 ; yachting, $10 ; and track athletics, $6,643.06. 
The national game of America, baseball, cost the club 
just $12, which was expended for balls. No regular 
team was organized, but a few games with outside 
clubs were played at Travers Island. 

The cost of maintaining the club gymnasium last year 
was $4,205, the entire boxing account was $1,346 ; the 
wrestling account, $984.62 ; and the entire fencing 
account, $2,050. For putting the track, field, and 
tennis courts at Travis Island in condition, the club 
paid $2,101.48. The boat-house account was $,2161.80, 
and the yacht-house account, $706.69. 

During the past year the shooting grounds at Trav- 
ers Island have been greatly improved. The club has 
a number of excellent shots, who, if brought together 
early this spring, as recommended by the annual report, 
will compare favorably with any team in or near New 
York. The club will probably go in for cross-country 
running this year, also, as an effort, so say the reports, 
is now being made to organize those interested with a 
view to promoting this sport. 

Telling about the financial standing of the club, the 
reports show that a plan to meet the estimated cost of 
a new club-house has been arrived at. The first mort- 
gage of $450,000 was obtained on satisfactory terms, 
and subscriptions for $254,350 of the second mort- 
gage bonds have been received, of which amount 
$234,637.50 has been paid in. In all, 537 members 
have subscribed. 

During the past year twenty-eight members of the 
club have died. Three life members, 253 resident 
members, 62 non-resident members, and 39 junior 
members have been elected. The tetal number of 
members of all classes, January 1, was 2,524, of which 
2,010 were resident, 216 non-resident, 194 life, and 7 
honorary members. 
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Treasurer Goodhue’s report places the assets at 
$893,658.18, and the liabilities $586,159.80, leaving a 
surplus, profit and loss, of $325,498.38. 

* . . 

Tue University ATHLETIC CLUB is a very 
successful institution, and were it not for the 
fact that the college men in it obtained in 
college about all the athletics they cared for, 
would be a formidable rival in contests to the 
N. Y. A. Club. It is hard to get old ‘varsity 
players to go into hard training after leaving 
college. Light exercise, tennis, racquets, 
cycling, boxing, fencing—a club which will 
give a grad. this and nothing more, is all he 
requires. At the recent annual meeting C. C. 
Cuyler, who has been prominent in intercol- 
legiate athletic affairs, particularly in relation 
to the annual Yale—Princeton football game, 
was chosen president. Mr. Cuyler succeeds 
George Adee, who has been the University 
A. C.’s presiding officer for the past few years. 
Richard Trimble, of Harvard, was made vice- 
president, in place of Robert C. Cornell. 

H. S. Brooks, of Yale, is the new treasurer 
of the club. Mr. Brooks succeeds President 
Cuyler in this office. Guy Richards, of Co- 
lumbia, was réelected secretary. The entire 
ticket went through without opposition. 

President Cuyler appointed on the House 
Committee of the club Tracy Harris, of Prince- 
ton, chairman ; Allan McCulloch, of Yale, and 
Albert Francke, of Yale. The Athletic Com- 
mittee, which consists of five members, was not 
appointed. It is an important committee, and 
President Cuyler desired to take his time in 
choosing the members. 

Nothing definite has been done about the 
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selection of a site or plans for a new club- 
house, and it is not probable that anything 
will be done until next fall. 

7 ° * 

CoLeate University, at Hamilton, N. Y., 
has recently come into considerable notoriety 
through the installment of a new president, Mr. 
George William Smith. Through the munif- 
icent gifts of James B. Colgate, whose name, 
by the way, should appear in the list of those 
who have given more than $1,000,000 to edu- 
cational institutions, the University is rapidly 
coming to the fore among Baptist institutions. 
We are very glad to welcome to our Advisory 
Board the following gentlemen, who will repre- 
sent Colgate, viz.: Delevan Bloodgood, M. D., 
Henry Thompson, T. E. Stillman, J. C. Col- 
gate, E. M. Grout, and George W. Douglass. 
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Amos Judd. By J. A. Mrtcuett. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons ).—This is a short story long drawn out. It 
is interesting, but it could better have been “ boiled ”’ 
into the length of a Scribners’s story. We say better, 
but, after all, some people like to spend time over a tale, 
and this story is not so very long after all. The plot 
is rather odd; a young boy Rajah is sent over to Amer- 
ica—consigned by Morton Judd in India to Josiah in 
Daleford, Conn. If he returns to India his life is in 
danger, so he goes to school and to Harvard, where he 
is exceedingly “ beautiful” and dangerous to male and 
female. After provocation he throws a distinguished 
Harvard athlete out of the third story window and 
down on a granite post, but nothing further than the 
death of the athlete comes of this. He plays havoc 
with the ladies—acquiring the facetious title of the 
“ Belle hugger of Spoonmore,” and after many years 
meets Molly Cabot in New York at a dance. This 
Molly Cabot is a type, well-bred, sedate, and “nice.” 
She is rather cold, and the author is aware that she 
must be startled into loving the young Rajah—so he 
improvises a mad bull, a heroic flight across a ten-acre 
lot, and some broken ribs for the Rajah,who, on scaling 
the wall, gives thanks to the bull “ for chasing him into 
Molly Cabot’s heart.” 

Mr. Cabot, Molly’s father, is a stern and famous 
New York lawyer ; he is the foil, the serious-minded 
thinker on whom the Rajah exercises a mysterious 
prophetic power. «To-morrow you will be standing in 
front of the Unitarian church, looking up at the clock 
in the steeple as it strikes twelve.” Mr. Cabot makes 
every honest effort of which he is capable to avoid 
doing this, but at the appointed hour the mysterious 
power compels him to obey ; he does exactly as Amos 
predicts. But Mr. Cabot has doubts, and so another 
experiment is tried. At the appointed time Mr. 
Cabot secretly goes to a storeroom, and dragging a 
rocking-horse from behind a lot of trunks, mounted it, 
and at the same time clasped a rag baby in his arms. 
Amos, however, was able to write ona paper a facetious 
statement embodying the exact facts, and Mr. Cabot 
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was further astounded. In truth it appeared that 
Amos could predict the future with absolute certainty, 
and he predicts his own death, in a certain room, 
November 4. 

So they lock him up over that time, and place two 
keepers over him. He does not die on November 4, 
and is so greatly relieved that he and Molly Cabot 
marry and go South on ashort honeymoon. On their 
return they stop at an old manor house of Molly’s 
grandmother in Maryland, and then comes the catas- 
trophe ; Amos is killed by a burglar in the library, on 
the wall of which hung an unused calendar of Novem- 
ber4. “The end has come, Old Moll,” he says, dying. 

“No, no, don’t say that! I'll send for the doctor 
and have him here at once!” kindly says the always 
correct and proper Molly Cabot, who could hardly be 
aptly termed, even in the Rajah’s dying breath, 
« Spirit—of old-fashioned roses.” 

On the whole this is a pretty and charming story, but 
the plot is everything, the characters nothing. Amos 
might have been made a thousand times more lovable 
and fascinating. Molly might have been, at least, 
interesting. A little more art in the characterization, 
and this story would have been a little masterpiece. 
Mr. Mitchell is fond of a weird touch in his stories ; 
he might have got a much greater effect with the 
materials on hand. As it is, the story ought to find 
many readers who delight in cleverness, refinement and 
gentle wit. 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick (Ginn & 


Co).—The exquisite poems of Herrick in a common 
school book! Why not? The perfect charm of “The 
Maiden Blush” is not lost on the student: 


“So look the mornings when the sun 
Paints them with fresh vermilion. 
So cherries blush, and kathern pears 
And apricocks in youthful years. 
So corals look more lovely red, 
And rubies lately polished— 
So purest diaper doth shine— 
Stained by the beams of claret wine.” 


Herrick was a fellow Commoner at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1614-17. Here he wrote must of 
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his delicious poems, which for lightness, gayety, poise 
and lilting quality will ever be the despair of poets 
for all time. Owing to “the cursed contumacy of the 
Puritans,” he disappeared in 1648, and hid himself in 
the depths of rural England ; here he wrote the cele- 
brated epitaph: 
« Lost to the world, lost to myself, alone, 

Here now I rest under this marble stone 

In depth of silence, heard and seen of none.” 
Keats’ name which “was writ on water” was an 
epitaph more terse, but not any less sad. 


The Black Riders, and other lines, by StepHen CRANE 

(Copeland & Day.) 

The Red Badge of Courage. (Appleton’s.) 

The university does one thing for the student—it 
teaches him to admire the best classic forms. It 
teaches him to avoid in literary effort the sin of obscur- 
ity, the sin of trickery, the sin of insincerity, the sin of 
audacity. Stephen Crane, had he had the benefit of 
college training, would not have committed all these 
sins in the volume of “lines” before us. As we point 
out to the person to whom these effusions are dedicated, 
in regard to his Rose, it is not creditable in an author 
to flout what is best ; it is rather a sign of ignorance. 
And in ignorance of what is best in life, in poetry or 
art, Mr. Crane and Mr. Garland come forward to be 
heard. And, because they say they have found some- 
thing new, many critics have heaped praise where pity 
should have been bestowed. Mr. Crane’s “lines” 
have no especial originality in their meaning, but have 
an originality of printed form—that is all. A vast 
effort is made to startle, to compel attention to some 
very old pessimisms. Take, for example, these lines, 
p- 33; Mr. Crane prints them in small capitals, thus : 


Two OR THREE ANGELS 

CAME NEAR TO THE EARTH ; 

THEY SAW A FAT CHURCH, 

LITTLE BLACK STREAMS OF PEOPLE 

CAME AND WENT IN CONTINUALLY, 

AND THE ANGELS WERE PUZZLED 

To KNOW WHY THE PEOPLE WENT THUS, 
AND WHY THEY STAYED 80 LONG WITHIN. 
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The sneer that rich churches are useless, that heaven 
is not attained by means of them, that rituals are non- 
sense, is not new. The day for such misconception of 
the church is past, however. The fact that the 
spiritual and practical sides of religion are interwoven 
is beginning to be understood. 

Mr. Crane is a hater of the Mosaic God of Anger. 
It is probable, also, that he has the narrow intolerance of 
a Philistine for all that the church stands for. In the 
Red Badge, ete., God only appears in his pages in an 
oath, never in a prayer or in a religious use. ‘ Where 
there is no vision the people perish.” It seems to us 
that this boorish attitude toward God and the church 
is one of extreme ignorance of youth and lack of 
culture, to say the least. Mr. Crane is but twenty- 
four. 

Here is another obscurity : “In the desert I saw a 
creature naked, bestial, who, squatting upon the ground, 
held his heart in his hands and ate of it.” I said, « Is 
it good, friend?” “It is—bitter—bitter,” he an- 
swered. “But I like it because it is bitter, and because 
it is my heart.” That is to say, the animal man eats 
his own life up in his grovelling nakedness. Sensual- 
ity is always bitter and unhappy. Why does he like 
it? Because his life pleasures and sorrows are his 
own and no one else’s! Here the desert is the world ; 
the naked creature is man ; his heart is his life. Hold- 
ing it in his hands means, he may do what he wishes 
with his life. 


There is nothing true here which is new, and nothing 
new which is not false. 


When we consider his Red Badge of Courage, we con- 
cede that Stephen Crane rises at times, almost to the 
height of genius. He is himself. He is not attitudinizing 
now, any more than he was in Maggie. He is giving 
us solidly-drawn, strong, truthful detail of a two days’ 
battle of the Civil War, from the subjective standpoint 
of a common soldier. It is new, original—tremendous. 
We look into the mind of a volunteer of twenty in his 
first camp life and first battle. Henry Fleming is a 
country farm boy,‘ Ma,I’m enlisted ’ he said diffidently. 
There was a short silence. ‘The Lord’s will be done, 
Henry,’ she had finally replied, and had then continued 
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to milk the brindle cow.” Coming from such homely 
up-country (N. Y. State) stock, the reader is con- 
tinually asking “How can this illiterate fellow whose 
previous life had led him from the house to the barn, 
to the fields, to the barn, to the house—how can he be 
credited with such perception, such poet-like fancies, 
such mental perturbation ?” Such a youth is all action 

Mr. Crane makes him sensitive, self-communing, full of 
abstraction, deep musing, contemplative. But be the 
boy who and what he was at home, in the army life he 
is a Thoreau shouldering a musket. And what pictures 
of battle he sees! They must be true because they 
are all so carefully and minutely drawn. We have the 
minuteness of the modern French landscapists—a bit of 
field, a bit of woods, the leaves fluttering down cut by 
stray bullets. “The white-topped wagons strained and 
stumbled in their exertions like fat sheep.” “Over 
some foliage they could see the roof of a house.”’ «The 
air was always occupied by a blaring.” “The bugles 
called to each other like brazen gamecocks.” Mr. 
Crane has the Shakespearean and Meredithian quick- 
ness for metaphor, and as he lives in a time which calls 
for startling adventure, he combines in this book the 
man of courage and adventure with the study of men- 
tal action—a feat sometimes attempted by the great 
successor of Scott, who lies buried in the far islands of the 
Pacific, and attempted sometimes without the splendid 
success of this living author. We can only beg Mr. Crane 
to give us similar pictures of life to the Red Badge of 
Courage. Let him describe a miner’s perils, or a sea- 
man’s mental attitude toward a hurricane, or a railway 
engineer’s story of a fearful accident, or Siberian 
prisoners, or, finally, a poor author’s experience with a 
publisher—but let him not burlesque his talent in the 
conceits of the Black Riders, and decadent mysticism 

He has too great a gift to be a degenerate or a 
Philistine. 


His Father’s Son, by BRanpER Mattuews ( Harper & 
Brothers ).—This novel of New York life is beautifully 
illustrated by T. De Thulstrup. The scene at Coney 
Island, the frontispiece, «« Walking up Broadway,” “ At 
Tiffany’s,” “At Delmonico’s”—all are as good as 
anything we have ever seen—even better than Gibson, for 
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Gibson as an illustrator is not especially great. As for 
the book, its defect of outline is in attributing to Ezra 
Pierce’s irregular speculations the moral downfall of 
Winslow. The point is a striking one, and Professor 
Matthews has an artist’s eye for effect. But the father 
and son had so httle in common that where they touched, 
the father’s influence was always an elevating one. 
Winslow’s perturbations of conscience (pp. 88-89), 
his standing for hours, “biting his nails fiercely, and 
wondering whether the morality of business was differ- 
ent from the morality of the family,” is entirely out of 
keeping with his weak character. He might have been 
drawn somewhat more strongly, and given a finical pur- 
ity, and have depended more, at first, upon his father’s 
moral nature. Winslow, as drawn, would, we believe, 
have, even at first, rather admired his father’s shrewd 
manipulations of General Ceramic. He would not have 
gone so quickly and utterly to the bad because of the 
old man’s transactions. Minor criticism of the book, 
such as has been made as to Ezra Pierce’s comfortable 
bank balance, or Winslow’s ability to get drunk on a 
pint of champagne, is not worthy to be noticed. _Pro- 
fessor Matthews has seized upon a great defect of New 
York life—legal stealing. He has given us a most 
timely, thoughtful, and interesting study. The reticence 
of the book is noticeable—nothing is overdone. Ezra 
Pierce, the fine old heathen—Puritan—for New Eng- 
land breeds such curious characters—will become 
typical of the fast-departing war speculator. It is a 
pity that the moral lesson must be made so very plain, 
and the color laid on so thickly. Winslow need not 
have come to forge, or to have supported an actress and 
theatrical troupe. His moral degeneracy would have 
been clear with less shocking detail. However, if the 
story “ preaches” a little too loudly, we must remember 
that the average reader must have these moral lessons 
dinged into him with trumpet and drum, in order to 
appreciate and understand them. What the book loses 
in artistic it gains in ethical force. 

As for the rest, Winslow’s college life at some fresh- 
water institution might well have had a chapter. Pro- 


fessor Matthews missed an opportunity of giving us 
one of his clever sketches in not so doing. Mary, whom 
Winslow marries, is rather thinly drawn. She is too 
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elosely a second Mrs. Ezra Pierce. It is hard to see her 
How well the Pierce household is drawn ! and the lack 
of social interest and the devotion to church ! And th. 
wonder is that this book—not a novel of adventure— has 
made a distinct success. If it is a sign that the reign of 
blood-curdling, hair-breadth escapes is over, we we!- 
come it as a hopeful sign of the times. 


Constantinople, by F. Marion Crawrorp, illus- 
trated by E. L. Weeks (Scribner’s), is a handsome! 
bound drawing-room edition of the article which ap- 
peared in Scribner's Magazine some time ago. A 
beautiful little book in design and a charming descrip- 
tion of Stamboul by a master. 


Une’ Edinburg, by Tuomas Newson Pace, illus- 
trated by B. West Clinedinst (Scribner’s).—No one 
succeeds in reproducing the old Southern life for us as 
does Mr.Page with his dear, faithful old darkey servants 
and their stories of sentiment. His darkies are life-like— 
but if anything they are a little too good, too refined, 
too faithful, to be real. 

It was a charming romantic country life in Old Vir- 
ginia—and, doubtless, is to-day. The men heroes ; 
the girls radiantly beautiful ; the old people full of 
sentiment and heart ; the negroes smiling and dutiful ; 
the country of coons and ‘possums, of fox hunts, and 
duels, and love affairs. Mr. Page is a loving son of 
the soil, and Virginia ought to be very grateful to him 


A Chosen Few. Cameo edition of short stories by 
Frank R. Stockton (Scribner’s).—Stockton’s stories 
have a genuine literary value, the result of careful 
finish and elaborate polish. At his-best in the short 
story, however prolix and sometimes tedious in the 
longer novel, Mr. Stockton has here collected some of 
his most famous efforts. 


Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, by Hamurm Gartanp 
(Stone & Kimball).—Rose “slipped off her clothes and 
ran amid the tall corn-stalks like a wild thing. Her 
slim, little, brown body slipped among the leaves like a 
weasel in the grass. She ran and ran . . . then 
she suddenly put on civilized dress once more.” 
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“She ate everything that boys did . . . sheep 
sorrel, Indian tobacco, roots of ferns, May apples, rose- 
leaves, rose-buds, raw turnips, chokeberries, wild crab- 
apples, slippery-elm bark . . . and bitter acorns. 
These acorns she chewed into pats and dried in the sun 
to eat at other times, like a savage.” “She ate pinks, 
and grass blades, and green watermelons, and ground 
cherries, and black haws, and dewberries, and every 
other conceivable thing in the woods and fields. She 
became inured to poison ivy,” ete. “She could run 
like a partridge and fight like a wildcat . . . her 
calloused little claws of hands reached and took hold 
of all realities.” «She learned early the hideous signs 
which passin the country to describe the unnameable 
and the covert things of human life. She saw them 
scrawled on fences, on schoolhouse doors, and written 
in the dust of the road.” 

With such an extraordinary diet, and such a wild, 
uncouth, Wisconsin nature, and such a fury of blood 
in her, it was a wonder that Rose turned out as well 
and as prosily as she did. At school everything was 
conducted in the stormiest throes of passion. «The 
most dangerous practices were winked at. The older 
boys did not seruple to put their arms about the 
teacher’s waist as they stood by her side. All the 
reserve and purity was lost,” ete. Rose was a little 
smirched by contact with this unprincipled, but pretty 
teacher. Then came “naked circus riders ” to astonish 
and perplex her. The noble and elegant Dr. Thatcher 
then appears on the scene, “a doctor from Madison.” 
One can easily imagine him, and “the exquisite neat- 
ness and grace of his collar, and tie, and coat.” There 
was “mystery and allurement” in his face. We 
readily place him. His picture often appears in 
country newspapers in medical advertisements ; a fat, 
sleek, quiet, hairy man, with a heavy gold-plated watch- 
chain. Rose “stirred the parental in him.” «His 
was a childless marriage.” Could anything be more 
repulsive? The doctor is instrumental in persuading 
Rose to go to the Madison « Co-ed.” University, where 
he lives. She goes. In the “ parlor” of Dr. Thatcher’s 
house hung a picture of Samson and the lion. One 
of these “awful” engravings which are seen in 
country village houses, only to be shuddered at. But 
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Rose was affected otherwise. ‘ The beautiful, splendid 
limbs of the young man flamed upon her with marvel- 
ous appeal.” “It was beautiful,” says Hamlin (ar- 
land, ecstatically, of this picture, “ and yet her training 
made her think it somehow not to be talked about.” 
Everything in this house of Dr. Thatcher is “ beauti- 
ful—uncomfortably beautiful.” The vases and flowers, 
are all too, too beautiful, and Rose is naturally 
“dazed.” The elegant and urbane Dr. Thatcher “ liked 
to have his dinner at one, and so Rose found two knives 
and two forks at her plate, and two spoons also.” Con- 
fused at this array of knives, forks, and spoons, “ Kose 
sat very stiff and silent.” «She took the plate as it was 
handed her (i. ¢., the soup plate) and handed back the 
one which was turned dowr. with the napkin on top of 
it.” The magnanimous and luxurious Dr. Thatcher, 
doubtless, looked unutterable things, but “ passed it in 
silence.” Indeed, one can picture the doctor's con- 
sternation as he shovelled in a hot potato on his keen 
knife blade, and winked facetiously at his spiritless 
wife, across the table. As for Rose, “she saw her mis- 
take, and the hot blood swept over her brown face in a 
purple wave.” It leads one to ask where, Mr. Garland 
where did you dine when last inthe effete East? But 
let us return to Rose, the passion flower of Wisconsin 
“Her winter was a quiet one. . . . They went 
sleighing together, with shouting and laughter, as if the 
doctor were a girl, too. . . . They went once ina 
while to an entertainment at the church, never to the 
theater,” and, then, “spring came again,” and Rose 
went home for her summer vacation. 

Of her college life, we have vague pictures. “She 
came and went quietly and answered her teachers with 
certainty and precision.” “Wonderful things had 
come to her; one was the knowledge she was beau- 
tiful.”” «There were days of silent, pleasant growth.” 
“She read Scott, Dickens, and Thackeray.” ‘Her 
fellow Co-ed. students “ courted her with the wholesome 
frankness of clean and vigorous manhood.” Imagine 


these wholesome, country homespuns roaring with 
laughter, and merry with generous corn whisky, while 
they bounced about “with wholesome free play of 
limb” in their mad courting! “The free and natural 
ntercourse of the college kept the young people 
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healthy as a home circle.” This opinion of coeducation 
is Mr. Hamlin Garland’s western one. But the picture 
he shows only confirms us in our view that young 
girls are better off for serious study and real work 
in a separate establishmeut. Listen to this naive, 
delicious narrative : “ Twice during the winter (at col- 
lege) Rose felt the power of love touch her. In the 
first instance, her eyes sought and found among her 
classmates a young man’s physical beauty (sic), and her 
imagination clothed him with power and mystery, and 
she looked for him each day. . . . She made no 
open advances, she scarcely needed to.”" She had her 
usual tantrums over this classmate, being “half 
numb with emotion ”’ in his presence, ete. No wonder 
he “grew a little vicious, and said, ‘She is too 
cold and proud for my taste. 


so 


Her next suitor is 
a worthy young law student, “a fine, clean young 


fellow.” “He brought to her less of the clothes- 
horse and more of the man” than her lover-class- 
mate. He took her to the “ Socials,” and once to 
the theater. “There was his mistake!’’ The play 
pretended to show London and New York life. « There- 
fore men in claw-hammer coats came and went, with 
strange accents and with cabalistic motions of hats and 
gloves, and women moved about with mystic swagger,” 

e., the cheap barnstormers’ “ drawing-room manner.” 
Who has not been edified time and again when the 
“gentlemanly” manner of the gasfitter and the fireman 
shone clear and bright through the “claw-hammer 
coat of the actor?” But let us be serious ; for Mr. 
Garland is very solemn just here, and very earnest. He 
is frowning upon effete eastern civilization. Rose is much 
impressed by the play. ‘Her bosom rose and fell as 
if she had been running.” ““ When he tried to kiss her 
good night (as if it was the usual Co-ed. thing to do, of 
course), she pushed him aside, and left him without a 
word.” She becomes “ intricate’ after this, and the 
poor Doctor Thatcher, in a burst of fatuous, honest, and 
almost grotesque frankness— without the slightest reason 
for it—announces to his wife that he loves Rose, and 
sends her away. Nothing in the book is more dread- 
fully gauche than this scene, where this cheap, middle- 
aged, and commonplace doctor—this insufferably vul- 
gar creature—blurts out in moral self-glorification, and 
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with “set teeth,” his love for a girl whom he should 
have quietly treated as a daughter in his own howe, 
and to whom his conduct should have been at least 
that of a gentleman. It is the fatuous and ill-con- 
cealed admiration for this vulgar specimen that betrays 
the writer’s lack of careful breeding, and culture, and 
savoir faire, and of the truer sense of what’s what—of 
everything, indeed, but a sort of animal savagery. «|: 
took manhood to look his wife in the eyes then—but he 
did it.” What sort of manhood? He ought to have 
buried such lustful thoughts deep in his eaddish heart, 
and worn a hair shirt and done penance, or gone out 
and, having tied a millstone to his neck, drowned him- 
self in the Wisconsin river ! 

Rose leaves the doctor and goes out to a céoperative 
boarding-house, where there was “ fun—whirlwinds of 
it ’’—and presently came graduation. The picture of 
this scene is, like all the life described at the western 
college, vague and ful! of dull, heart-throbbing passion 
“Beautiful girls might be seen leading bent and 
wrinkled fathers and mothers, who had sacrificed all! for 
them.” Mr. Garland does not point out where th 
wrinkled progenitors are being led—suffice it to say 
they are not being led into evil ways or to drink. We 
may be led to suppose it is a commencement campus 
scene, and the wrinkled ancestors who have “ sacrificed 
all”’ that their beautiful daughters might be coeducated, 
are led to and fro among the trees and bobbing 
Chinese lanterns—and into Science Hall, to their aston- 
ishment. “Everywhere was the lisp of feet, the ripple 


of talk.” The “lisp” of the farmer brogans is good ! 
The college yell, «“ Rah—Rah—Rah—Wisconsin ! ” 
gave point to the ripple of conversation. Pipes were 
smoked. Girls puffed away like men. “To Rose the 


whole ceremony was glorious.” The picture of co- 
educated college life bears no evidence of calm, studious 
effort. Passion is in the air. Cupid is omnipresent 

Does Mr. Garland mean to be serious when he applauds 
this state of affairs? Hugging and kissing go on as 
openly, apparently, as on the benches of Central Park 
of a moonlight night. But, of course, it is proper hug- 
ging and kissing. It isthe “familiarity of the home 
cirele.” It is a new state of affairs, certainly, thus: 
revealed to us old-fashioned Easterners. The girls 
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are all “good fellows ”—jolly, easy-going, healthy, 
huggable, and chaste. Rose behaves herself remark- 
ably well in this odd atmosphere. We are led to 
wonder why Mr. Garland overdrew her so in childhood. 
Up to the time she goes to college we are prepared for a 
finale of tremendous import—a catastrophe of lubricity 
of the most dreadful nature. But Rose quiets down 
into a most commonplace, even sensible, body. She 
goes to Chieago, and here the story grows confused and 
dull. She is no longer the same passionate girl—she 
is as uninteresting as the average typewriter girl who 
is earning an honest living in a great city. Mason ap- 
pears, a vaguely-drawn, middle-aged, editorial writer, 

one of the hardest, most “ difficult” and impossible 
lovers ever described. He writes a letter to Rose 
which, (a love-letter to a creature of passion !) would 
have dampened the ardor of the most burning hetaira 
ever imagined. He concedes that he is willing to 
marry—but notifies Rose that the very instant he tires 
of her he will leave her. A self-respecting, properly 
brought-up girl would have sent the letter back to 
Mason unanswered. Rose is delighted, accepts his 
grudging offer, and the book ends in this unsatisfactory 
and inartistie manner. Mr. Hamlin Garland is not a 
genius—he is not even a careful novelist. His book 
has been widely heralded and proclaimed—he has the 
art of self-advertisement, and is well puffed—but he 
must return to his level of his first stories of Western 
life which were quite good, or he will find it difficult, 
presently, to find serious readers. Had this story of 
Rose been carefully re-written, condensed, and the 
heroine made to develop on the lines first laid down, a 
strong, coarse story might have resulted, with a tragedy 
at its close. In all his animadversions against 
the East Mr. Garland does not see that a revolt 
against “ the East” is only a revolt against decent 
breeding, culture, and all that is best in life. His con- 
tempt for civilization is the contempt of a savage for 
clothes, or a truant boy for arithmetic. In place of 
quiet, well-bred people, we are introduced to such 
terrors as Dr. Thatcher ; such women as Doctress 
Herrick; such girls as “ Mary,” who thought it genteel 
to invite her lover into her hall bed-room, provided she 
left the door open! No, Mr. Garland, your wild 
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western novel with its crude realistic pictures of 
barous half-civilization, will cause hardly anything n 


severe than sorrow in the “ effete"? East. We | 


better things of you than Rose of Dutcher's ¢ 


You are capable of the very best, but you hay 
given it to us. You are a romanticist—unfortuna 
you have come too much under the influence 
realists, as Professor Boyvesen did. It is not your me 
It was not his. He should have given us fine old N 
stories of gods, of heroes, of grand Scandinavian w 
with flowing hair,—and he kept giving us rea 
modern novels that were of no value. You could 
great things for the West inthe right way—why n 


yourself—and give us a great Western romance 
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